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PREFACE. 



In presenting this, my first dramatic production to the 
public, I am aware that my d6but is made under adverse 
circumstances; in a word, the play that I now lay before 
you, has never been performed. If any one, who, on 
arriving thus far, feels inclined to toss this book firom him 
with a contemptuous ^^ pish " as unworthy to claim even 
a fleeting moment of attention, I must especially inform 
him, that to place a drama, whatever may be its degree of 
excellence, upon the London stage, is, to a young and 
unknown author, a task of the greatest difliculty; and 
it was with the object of facilitating its introduction, 
that this drama has been printed before its representation. 
Following the usual course, I may say, that out of every 
ten MSS. left for the approval or non-approval of the 
manager, upon an average, eight are not even opened; 
and the remaining two are merely glanced at and re- 
jected. This proceeds chiefly from one cause — the 
tedious labour of wading through a mass of frequently 
illegible manuscript; and, further, in this day, a play 
must be successful indeed, if it succeeds, even though but 
for the hour, in supplanting those popular favourites — 
importations from the French. It is impossible, when 
plays are translated verbatim with impunity, to hope, 
even for an instant, that an original English play, the 
ofi&pring of long and wearying labour, can hope to usurp 



the place of those dnunaa diat are obtained at little 
trouble and less co^ though, m^dy pJTaciep, It is cer- 
tainly huTniliaring to our parional pride, and is ea^resdye 
of great d^eneracj among dramatic Gtorati, when we 
owe nine-tenths of the most popular dramas to our inyen- 
tire nei^boors; and eT&k were authors to arise who 
would prove an honour to their country, I question whe- 
ther less ezpensiTe translatioiia would not precede the 
masterpieces of our oountrym^i^ 

Therefore, all those who at present maj incline to 
follow dramatic literature^ and labour at restoring the 
British Drama to the height from which it has &llen^ 
meet with an indifferent reception. It is not to be ex- 
pected, that a manager will spend more in the purchase 
of an original play, than he would give to obtain the 
newest piracies from the French. Yet, where the one is 
advantage, the other is loss; and it naturally follows, 
that the most remunerative labour will be the most 
popular. The productions are thought equal; though 
the one may be the labour of a few days — the other, 
the ceaseless toil of months; the one, a miserable trans- 
lation — the other, a gradually developed conception of 
the brain: and when the poor author produces, at length, 
a drama, obtained only by nights of conception, and 
days of wearying execution, it is placed on an equality 
with a piece that has cost but the mere labour of transla- 
tion. While this exists, while the thoughts of foreign 
authors are thus to be pilfered with impunity, to the ex- 
clusion of all native productions, an English drama can 
scarcely hope to meet with a welcome reception. 

Concerning my play itself, 1 can say but little, and 
that little must be in excuse. Those events which lost 
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King Charles I. his crown, and afterwards his life, are 
but used secondarily, to further the development of the 
plot; and if, in picturing the flight of the Court from 
Whitehall, I have departed in some measure, in the 
minor incidents, from the historical description — though 
not in such a flagrant manner as to leave the absurdity 
exposed, even to a superficial observer — I have found it 
necessary so to do, both for dramatic effect, and the fur- 
therance of the story. Concerning the Secret Society, 
introduced in the third act, it will suffice to say, that 
such a tribunal, hidden from the vulgar eye, actually 
existed in England at that period, bearing a close resem- 
blance, in a romantic point of view, to the Vehm- 
gericht of Westphalia. It is believed by some, that 
Cromwell was an adherent of this Tribunal; and that 
the germs of that rebellion which later desolated England, 
first arose among its members. However, be that as it 
may, a society of that nature suggested itself to me, as 
the most dramatic means an unprincipled woman could 
employ to compass the destruction of her rival; and, 
finding that such a body existed, not only in the unsub- 
stantial realms of imagination, but also in the records of 
reality, I determined to introduce it, as novel on the 
stage. 

It need hardly be added, that the greater part of 
the characters in this drama, are fictitious; but, in very 
few instances, is it possible to construct a drama wholly 
of persons who have actually existed. Their lives are 
not sufficiently varied, and rarely combine to work out a 
common object; though, taken individually, the lives of 
celebrated characters, whether statesmen, warriors, or 
poets, may be replete with incident, still it rarely hap- 
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pens^ that others of the same period, who may have 
themselves handed down their names to posterity, can 
be, with propriety, introduced as acting in concert, for 
the furtherance of a dramatic story. Hence the necessity 
of blending fiction with reality. 

Having thus partially explained the motives that have 
actuated me during the construction of this work, for the 
rest, let my drama speak for itself. If I have *' mistaken 
my calling," no language can save me from condemna- 
tion; but it may serve to palliate the severity of my 
sentence, when I state, that this is the first attempt in 
the path of dramatic literature that I have had the 
temerity to publish. Authors, however, are more fre- 
quently mistaken concerning the merits or demerits of 
their own productions, than would most probably be 
imagined; therefore, though this drama is the only one 
to which I have ventured to give publicity, it may not 
follow, that those before whom it is now humbly laid, 
may think it, in any way, worthy their approval. If, 
however, on the contrary, this play, in consideration of 
the author's youth and inexperience, is permitted to pass 
the stem portals of public opinion, I shall deem my 
loftiest ambition realised in attaining even the lowliest 
position on the records of the drama. 

C. C. 

OCTOBBK 1st, 1867. 



N.B, — Ai this Flay is copyrighty it can only he acted hy a written 
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ACT I. 

SCENR — ^^n Apartment in the Palace of Whitehall. Large Folding- 
doors at back. The Scene discovers Sir Reginald Renford, Sir Wil- 
liam CreviUe, and several Groups of Courtiers engaged in conversation. 
Two Musketeers, with Arquebusses, on guard at Polding-doors, opening 
on a Corridor. 

Sir Reginald. V faitb, gentlemen, you wear the looks of 
men who mourn a kinsman's loss, and not tHe radiant smiles 
that should adorn a courtier. 

A Courtier. You speak lightly, Sir Reginald* Have you 
not heard the rumours of rebeUion? 

Sir ^Reginald. Some passing murmurs reached my ears, but 
I treated them as I would a maiden's sighs of love, truthful 
while they exist, but soon to fade and be forgotten (Crosses). 

A Courtier. Scandal scatters a report. Sir Reginald, that you 
prize a woman's love more highly, and several of our fairest 
ladies can testify its truth. 

Sir Reginald. False rumours oftimes gain the greatest cre- 
dence. Regard not the well-oiled, unctuous tongue of slan- 
der, but let the force of truth, open thine eyes to all its 
falsehoods. 

A Courtier. Rumour, though it ofken be built on a weak 
and tottering foundation, in this case is supported by the 
stem pillars of reality. Our streets are thronged with gloomy 
and suspicious faces ; our courts and palaces are invaded by 
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the stealthy disseminators of sedition. Discontent no longer 
hides its head, hut now, full-grown and confident, stands 
revealed to all. 

Sir Beginald, Douht not that vague and unsubstantial fear 
augments the t.errors of the times. Men will stare and gape, 
at a toad as well as at a lion. 

A Courtier. But this age is the age of wonders ; this reign, 
the reign of treachery. Dark are the shadows that haunt 
our festive boards, grim are the shades thai; spread the growth 
of treason among the adherents of the crown. None are 
secure from the spies that throng and swell each noble's 
train ; all think it their peculiar task to observe the move- 
ments of their neighbours, while even our secret thoughts 
are not secure from the emissaries of the Parliament. 

Sir William, Are the thoughts of this rising favourite, Sir 
Raymond de Trevere, hidden from them ? Can they tell why 
it is that he, who is favoured by the king, has thus shrouded 
himself in impenetrable reserve, and for the last week has 
shunned the presence of his wonted companions ? Is it that 
the distinctions that the king has conferred upon him have 
turned his brain, or is he only amazed at the high place he 
has achieved in the favour of his master ? Can their emissa- 
ries hope to plunge into the mystic sea of his thoughts, and 
there learn the cause and object of his musings } 

A Courtier, It is beyond all human skill and power to 
fathom the depths of the human mind ; but 

Sir Reginald, Ha ! ha I See, he wishes to withdraw his 
boast ; and well he may ; for I think that I shall prove a 
mightier wizard than you both. Do you often observe Sir 
Raymond ? Do you mark the listless air, the downcast look, 
the deep-drawn sigh ? Tell me not 'tis illness, tell me not 
'tis fatigue — 'tis love. (^All laugh,) 

Sir William, What! Can he spare time, apart jfrom his 
attendance on the king, to muse and ponder on the tender 
passion ? 

Sir Reginald, It would seem so. None as yet. however, 
among our beauteous dames, have enthralled his heart ; for 
he has been more like a monk than a cavalier, since he first 
crossed the threshold of Whitehall. 

Sir William, You do not countenance such behaviour, eh. 
Sir Reginald ? 
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Sir Reginald. Why, no. I — I think that we should eiyoy 
the gifts of this life while we can, and leave the remnant to 
dogs and Puritans. {All laugh?) 

Sir William, Hist ! he comes. 

Enter Sir Raymond db Trevbrb, thoughtfully, — h. 

Sir Reginald, What ! pining again. Sir Raymond ? You *re 
quite a human shower-bath ; you damp our spirits ; we can't 
bear it. 

Sir Raymond, I wish I could be gay ; but a load lies heavy 
on my heart. 

Sir Reginald, See ! it is his heart. I thought so. 

Sir Raymond, I cannot understand you. 

Sir Reginald, Oh for shame. Sir Raymond ! You, the 
slighter of the name of woman, thus to be led captive by her 
charms 

Cries outside. The king ! the king ! 

[Courtiers uncover their heads — Musketeers stand on 
each side of doorway — arms presented. 

Enter a file ofpa^es^ R. and L. — King Charles, head covered, 
A company of musketeers draws up in corridor. 

King Charles, Sad news, my lords and gentlemen; the 
Parliament are still, as they have been, thwarting our plans, 
opposing our projects. Ton our royal throne, this fair Eng- 
land seems a nest of traitors, ripe for the hangman and the 
executioner. Upon the faith of an idle promise given by us 
to the rebels, Colepepper, Hyde, etc., they proceed from re- 
monstrance to acts of open rebellion. Say, my lords and 
gentlemen, are we not their anointed king, placed over them 
by the Ruler of all things ? Have we not shown leniency and 
mercy, far more than the traitors deserve, towards them ? 
Are we not their anointed king? {Clutches the head of his 
cane.) 

A Puritan, Aye,j your Majesty is, by the grace of God, set 
over us, to govern us with justice; but even the sacred name 
of king is no protection, no palliation, to acts of despotism. 
The Parliament have remonstrated ; your Majesty pledged 
your royal word, to do nothing that had not obtained their 
sanction ; and now the sacred pledge is broken. O I grieve. 
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verily I grieve, for your Majesty (kneeling), and here, on 
bended knee, I beseech you to listen to their remonstrances. 
O turn not a deaf ear towards them — now, now is the oppor- 
timity ; the people^s hearts are softened towards your Mijesty; 
suffer not this golden season to slip by. 

King Charles. I fear not their wrath ; they dare not lift 
their hands against our sacred Megesty; and even though 
they should, the base-bom churls, I, Charles of England, fear 
them not. (A murmur of approbation^ amongst the courtiers.) 

A Puritan {rising). It wrings my heart, to see your Majesty 
thus confident; but enough. The Commons are in force; 
you say, you fear them not : then mark these words — the 
storm has been gathering for months within this capital; now 
the thunder-clouds are charged, and, ere long, the devastating 
fiiry of the tempest will strew the surface of unhappy England 
with the wreck of all that was once the fairest and the noblest 
of the land. \^Exit by folding-doors. 

King Charles. The worthy gentleman ! he has been blinded 
by the Parhament ; but still, if we could make some compro- 
mise with them 

Voice outside. Nay, you must not stop me ; I must and will 
see the king. 

Enter a Messenger. 

King Charles. How now, sirrah ? 

Messenger. May it please your Majesty, I come in haste 
from the assembled Parliament. 

King Charles. Ha I what from them ? 

Messenger, They are in great disorder. The Commons use 
your Mcgesty's most sacred name coupled with the harshest 
upbraidings — members Pym, Hampden, and others at their 
head. 

King Charles. Now, by St. Paul, gentlemen, this is not to 
be borne. Ye must, indeed, be lukewarm in the cause of 
your sovereign, to suffer these churls to insult us thus. I 
will bear it no longer ; they must be silenced, or the people 
will be inflamed by their seditious talk. Sir Raymond de 
Trevere, summon the officer of the guard. (Sir Raymond 
bows, and exit.) We must arrest their unparalleled audacity. 
{Enter an Officer and Sir Raymond,) See that twenty of 
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your musketeers be in readiness to escort our royal person. 
\Exit Officer,) And now, gentlemen, to the Parliament. 

[^Music. Exeunt FageSy King Charles, Courtiers, 
and Musketeers. Doors to be closed. 

Sir William Crbville remains. 

Sir William, Now, this can hardly be borne. For three 
years have I irradiated these antechambers with the sunshine 
of ray presence ; and for those three years I have received 
neither royal smiles nor royal favour. While this unknown 
knight — this courtier of yesterday — this chrysalis, which has 
here expanded into a butterfly, now flutters its tinsel wings in 
the sunshine of preferment. Then, can I patiently behold 
Sir Raymond de Trevere clear at one bound the steep, up 
the face of which I have toiled for years, and am as distant 
from the goal as ever ? Nay, his rapid race to fame must be, 
if possible, prevented. I must check the steed that has thus 
distanced his competitors — and now for means. {Advancing 
to hack.) Ho ! Who waits ? , {Enter an Attendant,) Sum- 
mon Richard, my serving-man: he waits without. {Exit 
Attendant.) A letter, dropped by chance, mayhap may mar 
my gallant's road to fortune ; and if once his footsteps falter, 
and his upward path is crossed, one week shall see him in the 
Tower. Ah ! {Enter Richard, R.) Dickon, bring me pens, 
ink, and paper. {Pause.) Why dost thou tarry ? 

Richard. Forsooth, master, the inkhom is a dangerous 
weapon. Many things beside the paper, by it are soiled. 
One time only have 1 meddled with it, and since then have I 
shunned it as a pestilence. 

Sir William. And why? 

Richard. I wrote a love-letter to my old master's daughter, 
and she showed it to her brother, and said, " Mark it well." 
Marry, and he did mark it well, and marked my shoulders 
likewise. 

Sir William. How so ? 

Richard. Gramercy! Firstly, for daring to write at all; 
secondly, for daring to write to his sister : therefore, as the 
stripes upon my shoulder healed, my passion for the inkhom 
fSEtded. 

Sir William. True ; but this talk brings not the inkhom 
hither. 
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Richard, Nay ; but I say, beware the pen ; 'tis an ungrate- 
ful servant : ofttime it plots destruction to the hand that 
guides it. [Easit 

Sir William. Truly this is a pretty pass. Am I so fallen in 
wisdom that I must needs be tutored by my serving-man? But 
the pen is a firm ally, as well as a dangerous enemy. ( Walks 
from R. to L., and hack.) ' By it I hope to stop Sir Raymond's 
course to favour. {Enter Richard, followed by an Attendant, 
hearing ink, pens, and paper,) How now, sirrah ? 

Richard, Bearing, as I do, the consequences of my contact 
with the inkhom on my shoulders, I prithee excuse me from 
bearing the inkhorn likewise. 

\_Servant places the writing materials on table, R., and 
retires, followed hy Richard. 

Sir William, How can I append his name to the writing ? 
Ha ! I have a signature of his in my doublet. {Takes a roU 
of paper from his doublet,) Now 1 have you, De Trevere. 
{Placing the paper before him, and writing.) 

Enter Sir Raymond, musing, L. Pause. 

Sir William {repeating what he umtes). My men are bold 

and resolute the king is sure to go Sir Raymond de 

Trevere. 

Sir Raymond (awaking from his reverie). Who calls me ? 

Sir William {starting up). Ha ! — Eavesdi'opper ! 

Sir Raymond. 'Tis I, your friend. 

Sir William. Friend ! Is it the office of a friend to prowl 
around, and seek to dive into another's soul ? Is it the office 
of a friend to catch the words that drop unwittingly from the 
lips, and by them devise a softly treacherous tale to please 
the royal ear ? Repeat what you have heard. 

Sir Raymond, This language is strange ; but think you, 
Creville, you can command me ? 

Sir William. Aye, Sir, I command you — scoundrel and 
tale-bearer I 

Sir Raymond, This to me ? 

Sir William, Aye ! {Draws, and strikes him.) 

Sir Raymond. Ha! {They ^^<— Crbvillb's sword is 
broken.) Now, Sir, depart ; and bear your life a gift from 
me. 
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Sir William (picking up his stoord). Look to yourself, Sir 
Raymond. Vengeance is denied me now ; but it shall work. 
(^Aside.) My weapon is the inkhorn. 

[As he passes the table, he throws the paper he has 
written to L., at hack. Exit. R. 
Sir Raymond, Braggart ! [Exit, L. 

Enter Henrietta, L. 

Henrietta, 1 fear the hot temper of his Majesty may pro- 
yoke resistance on the part of the Parliament. Yet the 
insults he has received from them deserve punishment. They 
wish to make the king a mere puppet in their hands. I 
praise him, not blame him for his spirit. Such a man is 
worthy of the crown of England. The people, however, are 
with the Parliament. We are cruelly deserted : all my ladies 
have left the court, to follow their rebellious husbands. 

[Doors thrown open at hack. 

Enter a Page, 

Page, Her ladyship the Baroness of RayclifFe, 

[Exit. 

Enter Isabella Montbsford, Baroness of Ratcliffb 
Agnes Clairmont, and Ladies. 

Henrietta, The Baroness of RaycHffe here I Your husband, 
the Baron, has joined the Opposition. How comes your 
ladyship at Whitehall ? 

Isabella, Madam, I am come to offer my poor services to 
your highness. My husband, blinded by parliamentary ideas 
of right, has broken his oath of fealty ; but I never can forget 
the kindness of your grace : it is written here. (Places her 
hand upon her heart) 

. Henrietta. Thanks, thanks ! I am not deserted by all. 
(Falls on Isabella's hosom,) 

Isabella, Madam, you overpower me. I did not expect to 
have my 'services so gratefully accepted by 

Henrietta, The deserted queen; that is my truthful title. 
You know his Majesty is gone in person to Westminster. I 
was left alone, deserted by my maids, by all, save you ; and 
is it strange that I should weep for joy to find one heart 
attached to royalty ? I am, 'tis tme, a woman, or these tears 
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would turn to molten metal, to pour upon the heads of the 
rebellious Parliament, as I see the king, bom of a race at 
whose name kingdoms have quaked, braved by his traitorous 
subjects, 

Isabella. Aye, they say he has gone with armed men to 
arrest Pym, Hampden, and Hollis, on the charge of treason 
'gainst the king and realm. 

Henrietta. May they meet the reward of their rebellion ? 
But I must to my chamber. 

Isabella (to Ladies). Attend her Majesty. (Exeunt all but 
Isabella.) Think they the Parliament have insulted and 
betrayed the king ? O how far is it from truthfulness ! Think 
they not the king has so oft pledged, and afterwards broke his 
royal word, that now his oaths are heeded as the summer 
breeze ? 'Tis well for me, who thus exceedingly have risen 
in favour with the queen. Let but this serve my purpose — 
let but this queen repose her head upon my bosom, and trusting 
say, "You are my guardian spirit" — then shall the ParHa- 
ment by me rule king and realm. One thought alone disturbs 
my rapturous dreams : Sir Raymond is as yet the master of 
his heart ; and 1, who thought my love, my smiles, were 
prized and sought, find those smiles unheeded and despised 
by the sole one I sought to conquer. O woman, woman, 
thy fond heart must pine in silence near the cherished one; 
unseen and unrevealed the thoughts it prompts must buried 
he within its depths ; the passioned words that spring un- 
bidden to the lips, there, there are chained, while unknown 
love can find no utterance ! Soft I — he comes ! and — (looking 
offy L.) Father of might, 'tis he ! aye, tis he ! But — but his 
lips are pressed to hers I (sobs hysterically). O my love is 
blighted, and my dream is past ! 

[Staggers behind a column, L., at back. 

Enter Sir Raymond and Agnes Clairmont, L. I.E. 

Sir Raymond. Misfortunes compass us. I fear the king, 
by his resistance, perils his crown : yet let come what will, 
fate may lower on us darkly through the thick veil of the 
future ; but so long as you are with me, I fear not whatever 
betide. I love but you ; and that so ardently, that all my life 
tends to one object — to be with you, to hear your voice, to 
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read in jour eyes the thriceoblest tale of love returned ; jet, 
by the king's commands, to-morrow must I leave Whitehall 
on business of the state, 

Agnes. Ah, Raymond ! must it be so ; and I left alone in 
the palace ? for I love not my mistress ; she is deep and cold. 
I fear now she plots against her Mcjesty. I like not her ser- 
vice. Tf it were possible, I would serve the queen. 

Sk" Baymond, While I, strange to say, have always regarded 
the Baroness of RayclifPe with dislike^- 1 may say, loathing; 
but as much as your charms eclipse hers, so does my love 
for you utterly drown all harsher sentiments, as the calm, 
unruffled surface of a lake swallows up the rushing moun- 
tain torrents, which serve but to increase its volume* As 
to the queen, I wish I could do aught to serve her; far 
firom her native France, her quick spirit brooks not the rougher 
English nature, and every awkwardness is deemed a slight. 

Agnes. Alas, poor queen ! 

Sir Raymond, Alas, poor queen ! alas, poor king ! alas, 
poor England ! The country will, I much do fear, soon be 
rent with the horrors of civil war. Countryman 'gainst coun- 
tryman — son 'gainst sire — brother 'gainst brother; for when 
the full-charged thunder-clouds do meet, each strong in 
might, great is the shock that scatters the darts of death 
around. But 1 must to the guard. 

Agnes. And I to the queen. 

[^Exeunt, R. 

Isabella Montesiord advances from pillar. 

Isabella. Almighty powers I I am at length alone, and 
£ree to ease my burning brain of its unwonted burden ; for I 
controlled my passion while he told his mistress his soft and 
welcome tale of love — while he told her that he dislikes, he 
loathes me. Heaven bear witness ! he — to whom 1 would 
have given worlds, had I possessed them, to obtain one tender 
glance, one word of love — he loathes me I And am I thus 
to be passively discarded ? Is the friendless Agnes Clairmont 
to usurp the place I covet in the heart of him who to me was 
all ? Yes, all — all — even to me, the Baroness of RayclifPe I 
And he loathes me ! ( Weeps.) Let him beware 1 Let him 
take heed ! Let him know, that if a feeble woman's love is 
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weak and erring— ^a woman's bate is a fearfal and a dan.- 
gerous thing ! Let him not provoke me ! I feel the pas- 
sion, hatred, kindle in my bosom. I feel the soft and tender 
sentiments of love are fleeting fast. I feel the power of the 
fiercer passion gain over my woman's nature. I feel myself a 
fury 1 {Seea Crbvillb^s paper.) A paper {picking it up); and 
written, too. What, no address ? then I may read it. (JReads,) 
"Dearest Agnes" — Hal this must be from Raymond — 
" We shall be at the east gate of Westminster to-morrow, at 
nine of the clock." — This is strange. — " My men are bold 
and resolute. The king is sure to go. Sir Raymond de 
Trevere." Can he he a traitor ? O impossible ! Yet here 
is his signature. This must serve my purpose: though / 
cannot believe him a traitor, others may. This must be 
shown to the queen : I have, power there — thanks to the 
show of sympathy this morning. O my heart trembles ; but, 
armed with this, I shall work his ruin ! He compared the 
depth of his love to the calm, unruffled sur£Eu;e of a lake : my 
hate shall beat that peaceful lake into a stormy sea. Now to 
the queen ! [^Exit, R. 

Enter Hbnribtta, Agnbs Clairmont, and LadieSy L. 

Henrietta, His Mcyesty is not yet returned, you say ; and 
her ladyship the Baroness, where is she ? 

Agnes, May it please your Majesty, I know not. 

Henrietta, She will not fail, methinks, to be here anon. 
In the mean time, a song. 

[Henrietta reclines on a couch, 

Agnes. Madam, she comes. 

[Enter Isabblla Montbsford. 

Isabella, Your highness is then here ; I would speak with 
you in private, if it may please you. 

Henrietta, As you wish. (To Ladies), You can retire. 

[Exeunt Ladies. 

Isabella, Your highness is, I fear, too confiding ; therefore, 
apt to be imposed upon. 

Henrietta, A woman's heart is weak. 

Isabella. Those that you fancy are your dearest friends, 
are in verity your deadliest enemies. 
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Henrietta, Often the trusted prove faithless. 

Isabella, Some who are at present within these walls, seek 
but an opportunity to betray you. 

Henrietta (starting tip). Ha ! 

Isabella. And those parties 

Henrietta, Are ? 

Isabella^ Known to me. 

Henrietta. But who are they ? Who thus would betray my 
confidence — betray Henrietta of England? O this is the 
last drop ! My cup is now full. All seem to have conspired 
to overwhelm me with indignities. But for the one who has 
idared to turn traitor to his sovereign, I have no regret, no 
vain tears of sorrow. I was then a woman, now I am a 
queen ! 

Isabella, May it please your royal highness, the one of 
whom I speak has been regarded by your highness with eye& 
of favour ; that one has turned traitor in spite of all your 
goodness ; that one observes your actions but to betray them 
— that one is Sbr Raymond de Trevere I 

Henrietta. Ha ! Did I hear you aright — Sir Raymond de 
Trevere ? that good and loyal gentleman ? Impossible ! His 
fathers, from time immemorial, have stood like pillars of iron, 
to support the royal house of England ; and their son thus to 
depart &om his allegiance? No, mad^m; appearances^have 
deceived you. 

Isabella, But, your royal highness, among other acts, this 
stands conspicuous ; this day, in place of accompanying the 
king to parliament, to assist in the arrest of the rebellious 
members, as should a good and loyal gentleman, he stays at 
court, to bandy soft words with Agnes Clairmont, the fiEur 
partner of his guilt, as she is likewise of his love. 

Henrietta. Agnes Clairmont and Sir Raymond de Trevere ! 
I cannot, will not, believe their guilt, which is but a supposi- 
tion. And take heed, madam ; none may trifle with me. 

Isabella. Madam, I have left all to follow you; but I 
thought not to act on other motives than those of pure 
attachment to your Mc^esty ; but now when I, to protect youp 
highness from the wiles and snares of traitors, do give you 
information of the same, I am thought a deceiver. I shall 
leave your highness no subject for suspicion. {Qoing.) 

B 
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Henrietta, Nay, 8t».y ; Isabella, stay. I thought it horrible 
to be surrounded by deceivers — to think every second person 
a traitor ; but say, only, there is some hope — their treason 
is but supposition. 

Isabella, If your Migesty will but read this {giving the 
letter), you will perhaps see there is some foundaJtion for the 
supposition. 

Henrietta (reads), "Dearest Agnes, — If I should not be 
able to see you before to-morrow, this is the arrangement : 
be at the east gate of Westminster to-morrow, at 9 of the 
clock; we shall be there assembled." Ha! this is too much. 
« My men are bold and resolute." Heavens, and this I 
'' Post scriptum. The king is sure to go. — Sir Raymond de 
Trevere." 

Isabella, You see there proofs — an ambush for the king. 
Is he not now a traitor ? 

Henrietta, Alas I I fear it. This must to the king. And 
his treason shall be punished. I believe it now, though 
against my will. 

Isabella, Will your Mcgesty permit me to call the ladies ; 
they will, perchance, suspect the issue of so long a confer- 
ence ? 

Henrietta, Aye. 

Isabella, What ho ! Enter. 

Enter Agnes Clairmont and Ladies (as they enter, the Queen 

looks keenly at Agnes). 

Agnes, Madam, thoughts have oftentimes flown to my lips^ 
to which my tongue has never given utterance ; and though 
for some weeks past my mind has been resolved, I, as yet, 
have not informed you of my wishes. 

Henrietta, If it is to me that you address yourself, know 
that I have now ceased to bear an interest in your welfare. 
The fox, even after the discovery of his stealthiness and 
treachery, may seek, by a semblance of honesty and friend- 
ship, to impkmt his victims with some pity, and by specious 
actions seek to avert his doom ; but to such flagrant deceit and 
fulsome treason the senses of the wise are ever closed. 

Agnes, May it please your migesty, though I marvel at the 
tenour (rf your words, nevertheless, it was for the ear of her 
ladyship the Baroness, that my words were spoken. 
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Isabella, I can but repeat the words of her mcgesty ; if you 
— with the intention of exciting other feelings than those of 
contempt and scorn within my bosom — now address me, I 
must warn you, that the shining words of hypocrites cause 
more detestation to rise in my heart towards the one who 
utters them, than would the open words of honesty, though 
they were raised in all the fury of unprovoked and undeserved 
maliciousness 1 

Agues, My words are not those of hypocrisy, nor mine 
eyes the downcast eyes of deceit, when I speak to those who 
have favoured me, and who, I trust have been truly served 
by me. No treachery or craft is needed when I ask per- 
mission to quit your retinue, which now I do, wishing to be 
enrolled among the honourable ladies of the queen. 

Henrietta. Nay, wench, I like not the service of deceivers. 

Agnes, Why are these indignities thus showered upon me ^ 
-Why am I thus scorned and repulsed ? 

Isabella. Guilty woman 1 you ask me why ? — you, who by 
the royal house of England have been cherished and believed 
— you, who have been trusted by me, and fieivoured by the 
queen — traitress ! You turn against the hand that fondled 
you, and seek to wound the heart that loved you ! See ! the 
consciousness of guilt pales your countenance. Ladies, behold 
a traitress!- 

Agnes, Ah ! (She sinks on the couch,) 

Isabella (watching her with exultation). Let Sir Raymond 
now beware ! 

The Drop falls. 

BND OF FIRST ACT. 
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ACT n. 

SCENE h^A magmfieemt amd bnOkmOy Uhminated Saloom fa the 
Pahe€ of WkiUkalL Doors at Back, Window* ILH. Crowds of 
Ctmrtiers and Ladies pass amd rtpass across the stagtj conversimg 
amomg tkessseives. Raised Arome amd eamopy L. /T, s mr roumd ed bjf 
Halberdiers, 

Sir William Crsyills, Sir Reginald Rsnpord engaged m 
conversaiion m the front B, JJ. King Charlrs and 
Hbnribtta diaoovered seated an the throne ; the King ap- 
pears to be buried in thmight, Isabslla Montbsford 
conversing with the Queen, Dance Music, A Droop of 
Battet^ancers who occupg the centre ofthestageare dancing 
when the curtain rises. 

Sir Reginald {after a pause occupied by the bailet), B^old 
this gaiety, this jojfblness — these radiant dames and valiant 
osralien, — and say, tiiat the court of Charles I., is second to 
none in Europe. 

Sir WiUiam. And alto, who, on beholding the carelessness, 
the heedlessness, that pervades this assemblj of beauty and 
of wealth, would imagine for a moment, that the destiny of 
one of ^e greatest kingdoms in the world, is now being 
accomplished. 

Sir Reginald. It is to be hoped, Crerille, that your words 
are not prophetic. 

Sir William* Ham ^o do you remember the scene at West- 
minster? 

Sir Reginald* When ? 

Sir Williams Yesterday. 

Sk* Reginald, You were not present. 

Sir William {whiepere). No, but I have heard sad romoors 
of the A\^m\m\i ibat this act of the King called forth ; and 
flow^ etffiy ht^t^ ibfti sighs around Whitehall, whispers the 
mm A — tt«belli(rti ! 

[Sir IkkiMnn^ tiH TftMVH«« and Agnbs Clairmont 
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Sir Reginald, Ha! behold yon rising star — a light before 
which all lesser planets pale, and, fading, die — and now, it 
seems me, that this bright orb but seeks to couple with an 
orb still brighter; and his wish has been accomplished ; for, 
that lovely girl, who hangs upon his arm, has full well linked 
his soul to hers. And she may justly pride herself upon her 
conquest, for De Trevere is a favoured courtier, and, strango 
to say, a favoured courtier — ^loyal, stout, and true. 

Sir WiUiam (glances distrastfuMy towards Sir Reginald). 
Then think you, that a courtier, who may chance to win the 
favour of his royal master, is never worthy that reward ? 

Sir Reginald. But seldom. Favourites mostly owe their 
rise, less to the sword, than to the inkhorn. 

Sir William (lays his hand on his sword). Ah! (While 
they have been speaJcmg, the king has taken a paper from his 
doublet, and, having read it, he now crushes it in his hand, 
rises, and throws it violently towards the assembled courtiers). 

King Charles. Yesterday, when the Parliament by their 
actions threw off their allegiance to their monarch — and, in- 
sulted their king before the eyes of observant Europe — we but 
thought rebellion inherent in those, who so often have ques- 
tioned our authority. But now, those whom I have favoured, 
those who so often have overwhelmed me with expressions of 
loyalty ; aye, those who till now have also expressed it in their 
actions, now openly assault me, and headed by one, the arch- 
traitor of them all, seek to obtain my life ! Aye, tiiose good 
and loyal gentlemen, those fisuthful and obedient subjects, the 
flower and pride of England — the happy country of the past, 
not the rebellious kingdom of the present — not content with 
the favour and approbation of their sovereign, wish to obtain 
the power that has ne'er been used but for their benefit, and 
to grasp the sceptre that has been wielded to their honour. 
Noblemen with their lawless bands openly resist us. Gentle- 
men of noble family are turned to rebels, and those who swell 
their train, to traitors. I seek in vain for those noble hearts, 
who have ever proved the safeguard of the throne. Who 
now would draw their swords to defend their country or their 
monarch ? 

Courtiers (drawing their swords). I. 

Other courtiers (dravnng also). And I ! 
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Sir Raymond {drawing also). And 1 ! * 
King Charles (scornjully to Sir Raymond). You ? The wily 
snake, or stealthy ravenous wolf, may with fair actions, lull 
the fearful thoughts that their known rapacity awakens, and with 
gilded mouthings lure their victim to the snare ; but the one, 
who would betray his king, may now seek in vain to calm the 
promptings of awakened indignation. The pitfall laid to 
entrap the unwary traveller, though strewn and hidden by 
ripening fruits or blossoming flowers, to the penetrating 
glances of suspicion, stands open and revealed; and, thus the 
dark and secret plottings of conspirators, though covered by 
words and deeds that seek to conceal theb horror, may not 
even hope to escape their ever impending doom. If there is 
a traitor for whom even his accomplices would shudder — if there 
is a viper shunned by the most loathsome reptiles of his tribe ; 
or if there exists such a leviathan in guilt as to provoke the 
especial thunders of heaven — 'tis the one, who to the crime of 
treachery joins the most darkening ingratitude ! What ! ho ! 
attend I \The doors at hack are flung open, and discover two 
parties of musketeers^ each headed by an officer). Do your duty. 
[One body of musketeers advance to Sir Raymond, the other 

to Agnes. 

1st Officer. Sir Raymond de Trevere, in the name of the 
king, I arrest you on the charge of high treason. 

• 2nd Officer, And I, you, Agnes Clairmont, for concealed 
knowledge of the same (Movement of astonishment among the 
courtiers). 

Sir Raymond. Treason ! — ^traitor!.! 

1st Officer (to musketeers). Conduct him hence! 

Sir Raymond. I arrested — and for treason! O your 
Majesty well knows — can read — my heart — and it would rather 
cease to beat, than be attainted by a thought of treason. 
. King Charles. Your innocence or guilt will appear upon 
your trial — ^till then, to me, your memory is dead. To the 
Tower. 

Sir Raymond. To the Tower — I, who would have died rather 
than harbour a thought against your Majesty ! I, who would 

'*' From this point in the dialogue, a confused murmur of shouts and 
cries* arise in the distance, and continually increase till their meaning 
can be distinguished. 
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We gloried in a life and death of allegiance to my sovereigp. 

Attainted of high treason — dishonoured — spumed {Buries 

his face in his hands). 

King Charles. Lead on! , 

[^Sir Baymxynd is hurried from the apartment; as he is 
going, Isabella approaches him, 

Isabella. The surface of your lake of love is no longer 
unruffled. Sir Raymond de Trevere. 

[Sir Raymond starts, Isabella moves away; they go 
out. 

King Charles. Dark was the destiny that made me ruler 
of such traitorous subjects ; stern was the fate that placed the 
crown of England on my brow. Yesterday, had one told me, 
that of all others, De Trevere should prove a traitor to his 
king, I would have spumed the thought, and still unbelievingi 
dismissed the informer from my presence. But now — when 
backed by proofe, his dark treason is lightened by the search- 
ing rays of justice, and his discovered crime stands out, and 
openly draws upon him the punishment of treachery — his 
past services and loyalty are forgotten ; or but serve, from 
their brightness, to reveal the dark terrors of his crimes. 
Can 

Cries {in the distance). Clubs! clubs! bills! clubs! 

King Charles. How now? A fresh revolt! 

iS^tr Reginald {to a courtier). Wonders will never cease. 

Sir William. 'Tis the cry of that troublesome body, the 
City 'prentices, my liege. I should hardly . marvel at a 
great disturbance, for I have heard that they are in force this 
evening. 

King Charles. And are they peaceable? 

Sir William. As peaceable as they possibly can be. Hark, 
let them answer for themselves. 

Cries. Clubs! clubs! \_21ie tumult increases. 

King Charles. Treachery in the palace, rebellion in the 
city, dhere is nought on which I can place my trast — nought, 
but fiuth on the Almighty Power, and reliance in the sacred 
M^esty of the throne. 

Cries. To the palace! to the palace! 

King Charles. To the palace ! Can it be that this tumult 
bears reference to us? If so, I doubt not that the Parliament — 
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the prime instigatora of all rebellion — the prompters of revolt, 
have again Btirred the sleeping embers of discontent, tmd 
awakened the peacefulness of the kingdom by the loud chuions 
of treason — and why? To hew a path, to build a road, on the 
destroyed and cruBhed crown and royalty of England, that 
may serve aa a foundation on which to rear the projects of 
their traitorous ambition. 

Cries. The club to match the Bword! 

King Charles (rising and pacing the apartment). The club 
now wars against the sceptre! Oh power, power! Thatwhich 
I thought a blessing, and so applied, as to bear with all ite 
force upon the necks of rebels, now marks me out the object 
of rebellion. And even here, 'mid gaiety and joyfulness, the 
shouts of the ever-changing populace ring in my ears, dot can 
the loud music of revelry, nor the leal shouts of my guards 
eitinguish that ever hateful sound — the murmursof the people! 
(Sits and ponders.) 

Cries. To the court! To the king! (The courtiers congre~ 
gate in small groups, and converse aivriovslg among Ihetnselves.) 

Sir William (alone in front)' Methought but now, that 
the eyes of the Baa^iness of liaycliffe, glowed with exulting 
fire. It hath been noised abroad, that she regarded witb 
favour the upstart who, thanks to my wiles, has now been 
so signally disgraced. 'Twas plain that the love or favour, 
that she bore him was not returned. / know well the one 
who filled his heart with fond emotion. 'T was she whom 
yesterday, the Baroness denounced, and who to-day has left 
her service for the Tower. May not the hatred of my Lady 
Rayclitfe have, in some matter, unconsciously forwarded tny 
projects for the ruin and disgrace of the one on whom her 
charmaletlno imprefision? Hal ha! I know well a woman's 
fitfu^ nature. To-day, her bosom swells ip'h love ; to-morrow, 
glows with hatred — and that glance of triumph tells me, that 
I am not the sole abettor of this favorite's fall. 'Tis well — 
this knowledge of her sentiments may establish a mutual 
understanding — may knit her heart to mine — and even, while 
she works de Trevere's ruin, she will be labouring at my 
aggrandizement. Why should not my Lady Baroness and I, 
hunt in couples? She seeks the favour of a man ; / seek the 
favour of a monarch — she is ambitious — my aims soar higher 
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than the s^^allow's flight. Then, two such congenial natnres 
should fly at the same quarry, nor fear for failure. The ^cy 
pleasesjme, and ever-stirring imagination pictures the day that 
shall see her happy in the possession of her Raymond, and 
shall render me the favoured minion of the court. 

Cnes. Arm! arm! to the palace ! 

[^Exeunt several courtiers. 

Sir William. Psha! The hruticdi damourjl disturbs the 
current of my thoughts. . But list! 

Isabella. With the gracious permission of your Majesties, 
I would now retire : maj^ters of private interest call me forth. 

King Charles. Our only regret is that, in so doing, you 
deprive our court of its fairest ornament— -yet, be it as you 
will. 

Isabella (bowing). I thank your Migesty. {She crosses 
attended to K. H. — to Sir William). Strange things have 
passed this night. 

Sir William. Not more strange than welcome. 

Isabella {significantly). True, \Exit^ R. H. 

Sir William. She is quick at unde)rstanding ; and, from this 
hour, our energies are joined. [ Walks to R. U., a^ back. 

Enter a Messenger at bach. 

King Charles. What means this unseemly haste ? 

Messenger. May it please your Majesty: no idle rumours 
prated by senseless tongues call me hither ; the whole city is 
in revolt — the yeomanry, reeking with their fiery speed, arrive 
armed from all parts, north, south, east, and west ; the train- 
bands are doubled around Westminster ; the 'prentices are in 
force ; and the whole assemblage rend the air with their 
seditious cries — ^hark ! {Drums roll.) 

Cries. To arms! to arms! 

A Voice. Oppose not the avenging arm of the anointed of 
Jehovah. {Beport of a gun — shouts.) 

Messenger. The palace is attacked! 

King Charles. What! Dare the rebellious herd brave their 
monarch even in his palace? Dare their rebellion take such 
shape as this? Oh traitors! traitors all — all — can this dty be 
purged of treason, save by the block — the block, that sovereign 
remedy for all. {Shouts, clashing of swords, clatter of hoofs.) 

Cries. The guards! the guards! Mercy! Quarter! {Voll&f 
of musketry.) 
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King diarUs. My Ijorde, this is becoming Berions, 

Ilenrietla. Then let uaaway; we cannot hope to resist 
their fury- Let ua fly ! 

King Charles. Fly! — The King of England forced to fly in 
the dorkness of the night from the rebellioiis shoutings of his 
Eubjects, like a common malefactor from before the awakened 
anger of his victims? Oh Father of Heaven, to whom I have 
always bowed, to whose decrees I have always submitted, 
direct me now — protect thy servant. [Turning to the Queen.) 
.Fair mistress, I nm ready! 

Cries, Hurrah! The road is clear ! Hurrah! 
Re-enter Courtiers 

1st CoTaiier, The issues all are guarded by the populace. 

King Charles. What! Not content with attacking our 

palace, must they tiy to prevent our escape — what is it they 

seek — a passing riot has swelled into rebdlion — more tidings ? 

Enter'aa Attendant. 

Attendant. The gates ore forced— and the guards'alone keep 
the populace at bay ! 

AIL. Away! fly! fly! iThei/ eir^thtguiah the lights.') 
Enter a second Attendant. 

2nd Attendant. The people are within the palace, the mns' 
keteers of the guard must ere long be overpowered. 

King Charles. Halberdiers, reinforce your comrades! — 
{Exeunt SalherditTS confusedly.) {To Attendants) Stay! 
{touching a sprinff, L. H., lefiich discovers a passage) this issue 
they know not of— ^-follow this passage — hie you to the sta- 
bles, have all the horses saddled that there you find, and in five 
minntes bring tbem to the river-side — away! {Exeunt Al- 
tendanis.) Now, gentlemen, let us deport. What ho! Attend 
the Queen! 

Enter Attendants. R. H., bearing cloals, hats, boxes, etc., tliey 
disappear by the passage — on Attendant bears a mantle and 
hat to the King. 

King Charles. The thought, that I, Charles Stuart, the 
rightftil Sovereign of Engltind, should be forced to quit my 
own palace in the dead of aight — to fly from a rebellious herd 
of traitors — is madness. {Exeunt several cowtiera by the batk.) 
Could but my ancestors arise from the dull sleep of death, 
and behold me thus, they would curse tlie day that gave suth 
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a son his birth. A king, who is driren from his throne — 
whose crown is reviled, whose dignity is held contemptible— 
and that, that by the Parliament who have fed and fattened on 
his bounty! 

Cries {in the corridor), • Awayl away! 

Sir Reginald, Away, Sire, the herd approach. 

King Charles, Depart, I follow ye. (Exeunt all hat the King 
cmd Crevilk hy passage,) (To Creville) What! is there one 
here who will abide by his monarch, and stay, one, whose 
services I have as yet regarded with no approving eye ? Give 
me thy hand. Sir William, this day's fealty shall, if e'er again 
I see these walls, gain thee a rich reward — but tarry not. 

Sir WUUam. I humbly thank your Migesty— (aaiicfo) the 
time has come at last — de Trevere was not disgraced in vain 
—away, Sire, I follow. 

Cries (in the corridor). Away! away! 

King Charles, Henceforth, the Parliament must be governed 
by an iron hand — ^they long for power— they drive me from my 
throne; I even doubt my crown will satisfy the cravings of 
their ambition; perchance .they may later claim the head that 
wears it. [^Exit by passage. 

Enter disorderly by the doors at backj Cititens, Yeomen, MuS" 
keteers, and Courtiers Jighting — shouts, cries, etc. 

Citizens. The king! Where is the king ? 

Cther Citizens, Escaped! 

[Great confusion — Sir William Creville fights in 
front, and is struck down — scene closed in, 

SCENE TL—'AStreet-^Porch of a Manaimi^lM—Wooden houses with 
gabled roofs, K, and in flat — Stage to be dark. 

Shouting heard, enter a rabble of Prentices, CiUzens, Yeomen^ 
and others, bearing torches and clubs, R and L, and from 
the neighbouring houses, 

A Citizen, Come on, come on, I say ; gold lies abroad : 
and while I, Josiah Pinkie, wear a leather apron, and mend 
old pots on week days and my conscience on the Sabbath, by 
my mother's birch — ^which, I take it, is a sound and wholesome 
oath — gold shall never be long to wait my taking. 

A 'Prentice, Thou liest, for the gold lies not, or if it does, 
where is it ? Tell us. Master Josiah Pinkie, tell us where lies 
this precious gold. 
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- CiUem, Young man, ftom yoor size, I draw the foIkiwiDg 
oondosioos: first, that joor hody, ftom its kanness, has long 
been a walking emhlem of starvaiion ; seoondlj. that porotj 
begets stanratkm; and, thirdly, that- want of gcAd begets 
poTerly: therefore^ ftom yoor shadow-like substance — being 
bat he shadow of a snbstanoe, or the substance of a shadow — 
proceeds your eagerness tar the gifts of Heaven in the shape 
of gold« 

'Preniiee. Yoa may wdl speak thus, good Josiah, for gM 
is lettered on your unweQdy carcase; there is gold in thy hce, 
fat '.is as ydlow as a maiygold ; there is gfAd in thy doaUet, 
for 't is yellow likewise: thy hose are golden ydlow, thy 
points of orange ribbon, thy jerkin yellow-boff, and thy hanr 
iji the odoor of saffron-shavings. Thoa hast the colour of a 
man whose fkther was a Jacobus, who wast b<Mrn in a bank, 
and bred in a money-box ; who hast been fed on doth of 
gold, washed down with molten guineas, and seasoned with 
gold dust; who — 

Cituen, Hold, hold ! I prithee stay thy golden eloquence. 
Whether, as you say, these eyes first saw the light within the 
sacred precincts of a bank or not, certain it is that I now feel 
an unseen hand pulling me towards it. I cannot tdl wh^her 
it be the yearnings of afi^ection towards my countless fethers, 
the Jacobuses and the Caroluses, or a longing again to see 
the place of my birth, but — an' may the devil roast my fiit 
off, if I tpeak not truly — my legs seem to incline to bear me 
there. I>et us hie to the Tower, release the prisoners, and 
then, thus strengthened, force the Bank and revel in its ridies. 
Now 1 one! two f three f and away ! IThey run^off, R.] 

Enter Isasilla Mon tssford in a Utter, borne by four serving' 
men-^h, H. Servants with torches. 

Uabella, These bouses seem silent — the rabble are abroad ; 
but hasten on, I pray you — the business that calls me thus 
(E^MPoad is of much moment. Therefore tarry not. 

\»t Ssfvant, In good sooth, Lady Baroness, we would wil- 
lingly hasten ; but I fear the mischievous 'prentice, of whom 
we last inquired our road, has directed us wrongly ; for no 
Tower have I seen, though mine eyes strain like a fisdcon's. 

2nd JServatU. Meihinks our way is thither. 

[Paints off R.V.E. 
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1st Servant And, if / mistake not, yonder lies the Tower. 

\_Points R. I. E. 
Isabella, Whither shall we speed ? Your directions differ. 
2nd Servant, In good time — ^here come those who may 
enlighten us. 

Enter other servrng-men, L.H, hearing a covered litter, on which 
is extended the wounded body of Sir William Crbvillb, 
the eurtams are closed — Three Courtiers attending. 

Isabella, God save ye, gentlemen, I pray, can ye direct 
us to the Tower from hence ? 

Sir William (from interior of litter). Those accents sound 
^miliar to me. Can the inquirer be the Baroness of Raycliffe ? 

Isabella. She is; but can this be the gallant Sir William 
CreviDe? 

Sir William. Ay, gallant no longer, my dream of honour 
and of glory has past away, and in place of the brilliant fulfil- 
ment of my hopes, behold me extended, dying, on a litter! 

Isabella (descending from litter). Ha! what mean you. Sir 
WiUiam ? 

Sir William. I have received a deadly stroke in defending 
my sovereign, and now, when I thought to have been rewarded 
by my master's smiles, a yeoman's partisan has rendered all 
recompense unavailing — no longer the glittering bait renown 
can cause my heart to swell with rapture, nor drown my sor- 
rows in forgetfulness. 

Isabella (drawing hack the curtains of his litter). Am I to 
understand that you are wounded, Sir William ? 

Sir William (faintly). Wounded to the death — I feel the 
glow of life departing fast 1 feel my hours are numbered. 

Isabella (to servants). Hasten! bear your master hence! 
Here — some — seek a leech. 

Sir William (faintly). Nay, nay, rest the litter here, I 
cannot bear the movement, let some seek a priest, a leech 
would aid me not. (Some servants go out hurriedly^ R and L^) 
They have borne me so quickly from the palace to this spot, 
where, if I mistake not, my dwelling stands, that I can bear 
no more removal. If this litter is but shaken, I feel that my 
heart would cease to beat, but life is fleeting, and each second 
au eternity. Haste for a priest! 
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IsdbeUcL They are gone to seek a holy hihet, and will 
make good speed. 

Sir Willktm. Thanks! And this is to what I am reduced. 
I, that sought to rear my foitone on the ruins of another's 
fiime. Vain thooght! The head that planned, the hand that 
ezecoted, must soon be moistened by the damps of death. I 
now bat wish that he whom I have wronged were here, he 
who spared my unworthy life, that is now fast fleding from 
me. Oh, that I could kneel, and beg forgiveness at his feet, 
and even sue for mercy! Ay, genUemen (to courtiers), and 
you, my Lady Baroness, Sir Raymond de Trevere is wrong- 
fully accused. I wrote the letter, that, it seems, has branded 
him with the name of traitor. Bear witness, I here solemnly 
declare his innocence: see to it, gentlemen. Why bring th^ 
not a priest? 

liciella. He will be here anon. 

Sir WtlUam. I cannot stay : my burdened brain can no 
longer bear the secret — ^it hastens to disclose. I pray you, 
retire, gentlemen ; I have a secret to reveal, and one alone 
must lock it in her bosom (Courtiers and servants look on at 
B.). Now attend. Lady Raycliffe, to the words of one, 
who, through his life has sought but his own aggrandizement, 
and oh, how have I failed 1 I must perforce make you confes- 
sor — and pour the tale of deception to your ear. 

Isabella, But this secret, this confession. Task not your 
strength in repinings, but commit at once your secret to my 
keeping. 

Sir William, Tis well, the past cannot be recalled; to 
what use are vain regrets (raking hxmsdf on hn arm). Give 
me your attention. Tis a tale of sorrow. Why tarries thus 
the priest? I would fain have absolution ; but my strength is 
passmg — attend! The crime, though not my own, has been 
concealed by me, thus rendering me likewise guilty. A young 
and beauteous girl had been ^ooed and won by my mother^s 
brother, and when two years had past since their loves had been 
united, no cloud yet had risen to obscure the brightness of their 
lengthened honeymoon. Till at length, as their marriage pro- 
duced no fruits, and no children cheered their silent hearth, 
an estrangement arose between them. The young wife, hurt at 
her husband's neglect, and well divining the cause, secretly 
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proposed a large reward to one of her creatures, if he should 
succeed in bringing her a newborn child of gentle blood. This 
man, incited by the prospect of reward, stealthily entered the 
mansion of one of the first families in England, and bore off 
their infimt son. He was rewarded — and this child was pre- 
sented to her husband as her own. On her deathbed, she 
confessed the secret to her husband and also to my mother, 
but my uncle was so wounded at this discovery, that he never 
rose firom his couch again ; sending, however, before he died, 
the child to France: since then, it has not been heard of. 

Isabella. Strange I strange! most strange! But this story 
has fatigued you — ^give me but the name of the child, and of 
your uncle's family. 

Sir WUUam, I feel faint — and dizzy — my brain swims — 
but the child's name was — ah\'^(Falls back on the litter,) 

Isabella. Bring light! light! {Servants and Courtiers crotvd 
round the litter, casting the light of their torches on the body,) 

All. Dead! 

Isabella. Dead! and he has not told me the child's name ; 
while a dreadful thought fills my heart, and colours my mind 
with horror. Search the body, perchance some papers are 
there concealed. (Servants search.) 

Enter B.H. Servants, dragging in a Priest. 

\8t Servant. Here is a priest ; but the puritans this night 
are .masters, and with them a priest's doom is death ! there- 
fore, we sought long for one of the brightened fathers. 

Isabella. Alas! Behold your master! He has no longer 
need of a confessor! 

2nd Servant (prodtidng a packet). Here are papers — my 
Lady! 

Isabella. Ha! now perchance the name may be revealed. — 
A fearful suspicion haunts my bosom ; and the name alone can 
quiet it. Sirrah, bear the torch (reads outside of packet). 
What is this? "This to be opened three months after my 
death." This is unfortunate — why this delay? However, it 
seems I must restrain my curiosity, and three months must 
creep by, before 1 may know the issue of this mystery. But 
I have no mind for vain conjecture, nor time to waste iki 
mourning o'er a senseless corse. Bear Sir William on his 
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way, — my other business caUs me forward {ascending her 
litter). Now varlets, to the Tower, where this night shall 
seal Sir Raymond's doom. Lead on ! 

[She is borne off, R. H. 
}8t Courtier. Unfeeling woman! Bear we •Sir William to 
his home. Father! attend! 

[2%« corpse of Sir William is home up the steps of 
the Porch, followed by the Priest, Courtiers, 
etc. Solemn Music. 

SCENE 111,— The Dungeons of the Tower—The stage to he divided into 
two unequal portions — lliat on the right, occupying about one third of 
the stage to represent the celt of Sir Haymond — A pallet, wooden table 
and chair — Door on the left in the wall that divides the stage — The 
portion on the left, to represent a vaulted corridor, which leads to a large 
hall and massive doors at the extreme end — Pillars supporting the eeu- 
ing of the hall — Doors on the right of corridor — Night-^Stage dark, an 
oil-lamp in cdL 

Sir Raymond discover edahne in the celL seated on the chair, his 

arm resting on the table. 

Sir Raymond, This change of fortune comes upon me like 
a dream — ^yesterday in favour with the king — ^to-day impri80ue4 
in the Tower ! What can be my crime, I know not ; save that 
it is accounted treason, ay, treason ! and I am attainted as a 
traitor. I have exchanged the brilliant apartments of Whitehall 
for the sombre gloom of the Tower! (bitterly) And these are the 
fruits of my impassioned loyalty! truly, the road is short from 
the palace to the prison ! Now, that I am a prisoner, I can 
but hope in justice— -justice! ha! ha! an unsubstantial dream I 
bearing but the semblance of r^ity! And my friends! those 
who shared with me the smiles of fortune — where are they? 
where! buried perchance in nightly revel! quaffing from the 
wine-cup honour to the one who fills my vacant post ; and 
suffering no thought of the disgraced courtier — the soli- 
tary prisoner — to intrude upon their visions of enjoyment. 
Separated from my Agnes — whose name alone can quiet the 
workings of my spirit — deprived of her bright looks, her 
smiles even in sorrow, impossible to gaze upon her beauteous 
hce — or press her tender hand in mine — and wherefore ? Why ? 
I have committed no crime, and yet am I treated as the worst 
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of criminals, the oiily being I loved is torn from my bosom, and I 
am left to pine in a solitary dungeon! — ^Ah! while she! she! 
the child of luxury, is likewise held captive in the neighbouring 
cell, a cold and gloomy prison! — Oh, let me but once more 
press my heart to hers, O king, and you will turn thus vault 
into a palace ! — Yet, no— no — it cannot be ! (He buries his head 
in his hands. Soft music. 

Enter Isabella, L. at hack in cotridor. 

Isabella, One more! one! one more proflFer of my love! — 
Ah ! I vowed eternal hatred ; but when I think of him once 
more, and breathe the same air as he, my former love returns. 
Poor weak woman! you must know, that, if he sleeps, no 
thoughts of you disturb his slumbers, or, if he wakes, his 
thoughts are of another, and yet, you love him still. Foolish 
woman! why does thy nature thus dissolve in tenderness ? Why 
is thy pride thus humbled before the one who has slighted 
thee? — Alas! I know not. But at least, I have him in my 
power, and we shall see, if, distracted by the prospect before 
him, the pit yawning to engulph him, he will then reject my 
love. Attend! 

Enter a Oaoler, during the folloumig speech he unlocks the door 

and admits Isabella. 

Sir Raymond {in the cell). So soon forgotten by my com- 
panions. Ah, yes ! I can no longer say a word to raise their 
kgging fortunes, nor restore the disgraced to favour — there- 
fore, they think no more of me — save how they may prosper 
by my fail — ^they were finends of the favoured courtier, not of 
the disgraced. Plots are rife, treachery stalks abroad in open 
day, each man suspects his neighbour, therefore, 'tis an easy 
task to destroy another's fame ; and it is doubtless owing to 
some one who thinks that my disgrace might benefit his 
fortune, that I am now 

Isabella {advancing). Imprisoned! 

Sir Baymond, Ha! {starting up,) 

Isabella, Ay, Sir Raymond — I am here! 

Sir Baymond. My fellow-prisoner? 

Isabella. Nay — ^your fellow-prisoner is too well known to 
you. 

Sir Raymond. Agnes! a^i, she is still loving and alone! 
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Isabella, Still that name! still that name! can none but hers 
kindle a glow of passion in your breast — or fill your heart 
with thoughts of love? 

Sir Raymond {emphatically). None, but hers! 

Isabella, Can none other share a comer in your heart, or 
paint their image in your mind? 

Sir Raymond, None but her ! 

Isabella, Bethin]c you well — are there none amongst the 
beauties of the court, whom you love — whom you could love ? 

Sir Raymond, Nay! there is not one among the fairest 
daughters of England's proudest peers — ^who to me is of such 
value as the poor and friendless orphan. 

Isabella, And you love her ? 

Sir Raymond. I do ! I love her more than life, more than 
aU. 

Isabella. And why? 

Sir Raymond. Ask of the birds the reason of the love 
they bear the sunshine— or the flowers why they love the 
genial warmth of summer — ^because she brings life, and hope, 
and joy, and cheers my unknown and unbefriended heart! 

Isabella, But there are others more worthy of your love! 

Sir Raymond. There is a place for love in the lowUest 
heart ! And love can dwell alike in the poor man's cot, or the 
palace of the king! 

Isabella. Can it dwell in this cold dungeon ? 

Sir Raymond, Ay ! and her presence would diffuse a 
radiant atmosphere of hope I 

Isabella, But, / am with you (tenderly). 

Sir Raymond (astounded). You — ^you ! what can this mean, 
these soft and tender words? — (suddenly) Ah ! the dread truth 
* flashes suddenly upon me — ^have I been blind, or mad, or 
what? Woman! begone! 

Isabella, Oh why ! Oh why ! (clasping her hands) oh hear 
me Raymond! Spurn me not from you! Abhor me no longer ! 
Listen to my tale of love! (seizing his arm) since I first beheld 
you, I have loved you — and that so ardently — that, though I 
heard you say you loathed me, and heard you pour sweet 
words of "love into her willing ear — I love you still!— I love 
you still ! (throws herself upon his breast.) 

Sir Raymond, Lady Raycliffe I is this seemly-^-iu a woman 
— in a wife? 
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Isabella. Ah ! I forget all the customs of the age, all the 
modesty of woman, all — all! hut the love that preys upon my 
soul. Listen I There is a hoat in waiting with rowers strong 
and hardy ; it will take us to a vessel that sails this night for 
France. Then let us fly together — from a country that forgets, 
and a king that thus rewards your services ! 

Sir Ec^mond, Fly! with any other than Agnes? Fly! with 
the Baroness of RayclifFe — with one I never loved — with one 
whom I ahhor! ay, with one whom I ahhor? Woman! avaunt! 
Go learn the duties of a wife, hut ahove all, the virtues of a 
woman! 

Isabella, You spurn me from you, you regard me with 
looks of loathing, and reject with scorn the offer of my love 1 
But beware, Sir Raymond de Trevere, beware how you trifle 
with a woman's heart. — The words you cannot recall, are 
uttered, your decision is taken : now hear mine. My bosom 
shall no longer glow with love, nor think on you with aught 
else than hatred — ay, you start — You know the value of a 
woman's hate! Think on it and tremble! Think that you, 
and you alone have inflamed the fiercer passions of my nature! 
Think that a woman, whom you have spurned from your heart, 
with every epithet of scorn you could devise, exists now, but 
for one object, and that object is — ^your ruin! — In the calm 
and silent darkness of the night, on -the couch of pleasure, 
or on the pallet of disgrace — ^in the reviving glow of the sum- 
mer sunshine, think on me — ^think on the love you have slighted, 
think on the heart you have broken, and — despair! lExit by the 
door which has been opened by the Gaoler. 

Sir Baymond {sinking into the chair — the Gaoler and Is abblla 
converse in the corridor). Oh Agnes ! I have shown myself in 
some way worthy of your love, I have not proved a traitor to 
my plighted &ith, but I have aroused the hatred of a fury! 
nor will she be appeased, till I have expiated with my Hfe the 
scornful rejection of her love. Yet, Agnes! could I know, 
that thy fond and trusting heart was filled with sorrow at my 
absence; and, while that heart was sad in loneliness, could I 
but spurn the one, who assayed to bury thy name for ever in 
her hatred! But her revenge can now press heavily upon me, 
suspecited by my king, deserted by my friends; a lonely and 
unbefiiended prisoner, how can I hope to stem the current of 
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her hatred. I know not what form her hatred will assume ; I 
know not if she wonld sacrifice my life, by poison, by the 
knife, or by the more lawful means of the headsman and the 
block. (IsABBLLA and (pooler disappear.) I shudder at the 
thought that perchance these gates have closed on me for 
ever ; or that, if ever I leave their hated custody, 'twill be to • 
die the death of a traitor, reviled by the shouting mob, that 
moving, seeing, mass of life, despised by my companions, 
dishonoured by the brutal hands of the fiendish executioner. 
All this is pictured in the veiled vista of the future — and this 
dim lighted vault is filled with signs of gloomy portent. 
. (Drums roll within,) The guard are again reUeved, another 
two hours have passed away — and the released sentinel hastes 
in joy to the fire of the guard-room, and there is greeted with 
the welcome of his companions; while I — who am guilty of 
no crime — ^listen anxiously for the next sound that shall mark 
the slow fleeting hours of my imprisonment. (Roll of the 
drums repeated.) Something unusual must be taking place: 
the sound increases. (Musketeers gather in the hcUl at back.) 
Oh heaven send something, I care not what, to relieve the 
monotony of my captivity. (The drums still beat, and shots are 
now fired at intervals.) Fortune no longer protects me with 
her mighty arm; and, when she has ceased to shield me, 
when I am no longer enriched with her welcome gifts, the 
world alike will desert me. (Musketeers throw open the doors 
at back, and reveal the courts of the Tower crowded with the 
populace bearing torches, and overpowering the Guard,) 

Cries, God save the Parliament! 

Other Cries. God save the king! (The tumuU increases,) 

Sir Raymond (starting up). Did I hear the cry of God save . 
the Parliament ? Is the Tower now in possession of the po- : 
pulace — and my Agnes exposed to their fury? No longer 
sheltered by my arm? (rushes furiously to the door) those iron 
wards, these chains and bars, confine me : f am a prisoner ! 
while — (attacks the door violently. In the court-yard the Mtts- 
keteers are borne down, and the rabble, no longer resisted, fUls the 
corridor). 

An Apprentice. Beat down the doors! Cleave them open! 
and then bring the gaoler! 

Citizen* Why not wait till we find him, and then we'll get 
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the keys ; for, if he tarries longer FU smash his head open ! 
What ho! Gaoler, gaoler, an* you value your crown — appear! 

An Apprentice. Good! good! Gaoler appear ! 

AIL Gaoler appear! (Pause,) 

Sii* Raymond (in the cell). I shall then be free! free! I 
ishall then be able to escape from this purgatory! — fly with 
her! So much joy» so much happiness after so much mis- 
fortune. Oh God ! I thank thee for thy mercy, and thy good- 
ness — ^I thank thee! (kneels and buries his face in his hands.) 

Enter Gaoler L. at back. 

All. The keys I (They rush and bring the trembling Crooler 
to the footlights. 

Citizen. Your keys! 

.Gaoler. Her — re — they — are — (Gives the keys from his 
girdle.) 

Citizen. Your list of prisoners! 

Gaoler. Here — ^it is — (gives it.) 

Citizen. Now split his head for himl 

Gaoler (falls on his knees). O spare my life! my life! for 
mercy's sake ! 

Citizen. Stuff ! — away with him! (Two Apprentices 
conduct him to the back). Now we shall see the contents of 
this dungeon. I've heard that the Tower is full of traitors — 
now let's see what they look like. (Unlocks door.) 

Sir Raymond (in cell, starting from his knees). Ha! the key 
grates in the lock! My keeper comes! Yet no — that sound 
heralds the approach of my deliverer. Freedom once more 
will be within my grasp; and I defy both heaven and hell to 
wrench it from me! 

Citizen (in corridor^ opening the prison door, and peeping 
through). Here's one! Come hither, thou rascally gaoler, and 
tell me on what offence this gentleman is imprisoned ! [The 
gaoler is brought fortuard.) 

Gaoler. High treason! 

Citizen. Treason! He doesn't look so ferocious, does he? 
He 's a comely gentleman enough — however — release him! 

AIL Release him for his treason ! 

Sir Raymond. Thanks, kind friends — though I am no trai- 
tor, still 1 thank you heartily — and now do me one more service. 
In that ceU (points to second door L.) is confined a young and 
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tender girl — I cannot — will not leave her in captivity — ^for, my 
fireedom would be the harshest imprisonment, were she not to 
share it with me. Therefore, I pray ye, release her likewise — 
and receive my eternal thanks. 

All We wiUI We wiU! 

Citizen (trying the keys successively). How now, varletl 
(to gaoler) where hast thou hid the key of this dungeon — 
speak! (Seizes his arms,) 

Oaoler, R. (trembling). I have it not. 

1st Citizen. Thou Hest — son of a base bom curl thou hast 
destroyed— or wilfully mislaid it. Open now this door — or 
receive the reward of thy treason ! (A Yeoman, Jj., points his 
arquehuse at Gaoler,) 

Choler. By all the powers of hearven, I swear, I cannot! 

Sir Eaymond, Stay not to bandy words with this poltroon, 
cleave open the gates 1 The people to the rescue! 

AIL The people to the rescue ! (They attack the door with 
axeSy clvhs, etc) 

Sir Raymond (watching them). My heart swells with 
rapture — free — ^free once more I I stand, and now behold the 
doors of my loved one's prison yield and bend before the 
strokes of the mighty people ; for them, this Tower is not an 
object of awe, they gaze on it, not in terror, but in triumph ; 
they feel confident in their awakened strength, and — ah! 
(The doors fall inward with a Umd crash, and the people crowd 
round the aperture, casting the light of the torches within — 
pav>se,) 

Citizen (gazing within). No one appears. What he cell 
is empty ! 

All, Ah! Empty! 

Sir Eaymond, Empty! Left me! Gone! Fled! 

Citizen, That gaoler has played us false! shoot him! 

Sir Eaymond, Stay! (to Gaoler) tell me, were is she? Is 
she lost? Is she saved! Is she dead? Escaped? Alive? Speak, 
varlet! (Seizing him by the throat,) 

Gaoler, Hold 1 — I strangle 1 — will cMifess! 

Sir Eaynumd (throwing him from him). Say on! 

Gaoler, A noble dame — offered me gold — if I — could but 
contrive to set the prisoner free — ^the sum was large — great 
beyond my fondest dreams — ^the key of this door fitted also 
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one opening from the cell — I thought to escape with the 
reward — and I consented! 

Sir Raymond, Great God! And the name of her deliverer? 

Gaoler, Isabella Montesford, Baroness of RaycliJQfe. 

Sir Rayvfuynd, Ah! (He falls insensible,) 

Choler. Oh grant me mercj ! mercy ! {Kneels R.) 

{^The Yeoman fires his arquehuse, L., the OaoUr falls 
hack dead-— the crowd at hack hend their torches 
over the prostrate hody of Sir Raymond. 

Tableau. 
The Drop slowly descends. 

END OF SECOND ACT. 
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ACT 1IL« 

SCENE L — An Apartment in the Mansion of haheOa Montesford ai 
Raycliffe — Massive Furniture — A full length Portrait of a Knitjki 
in armour let in panel at back, this, together with the other decora- 
tions of the Apartment to he concealed by sombre tapestry at the rise tf 
the curtain — On the left, a large unndmo in a recess; showing de 
country lighted by the moon — On the right, the tapestry is drawn oadt, 
discovering several suits of armour ranged in order — An oaken table, 
covered with dark crimson velvet, L, C, — Night — Two tapers on 
table, 

Isabella seated in a large chair to the h, of table — Ten o^clod 

strikes. 

Isabella, Ten! In one hour meet the Secret Tribunal— one 
short hour! Then shall I behold the reward of my toil — ^then 
shall my rival be judged and condemned ! It is now three 
months since I struck the blow that I trust levelled Sir Ray- 
mond to the earth, that destroyed the fabric on which he 
built his hopes — on which he founded his anticipations of un- 
interrupted bHss. I — the one whom he spurned, defied and 
slighted, because the wiles of this childish girl gained possession 
of his heart! {laughs derisively) ha! ha! and he thought to 
escape my vengeance. Never, never ! he has already lost the 
one for whom he repulsed me — and soon the same gates that 
hold her in imprisonment, shall close on him for ever. Ten 
o'clock ! The time for which I have awaited in hope — 'tis come 
at last— the grave that long has gaped, shall now receive its 
victim! (scomfvlly) Fau? mistress — you should have learned to 
keep the heart you conquered — ^to resist the one whom by 
that act you tortured ; to stand unharmed against the fiuy of 
her awakened hatred — and to beware when, havingwon that 
heart, how you kindled the flame of jealousy in the bosom of 
a less successful rival. Still — ^yet still — even yet — she hopes 
for the hour that can never come. Each moon that pours its 
feeble rays athwart her prison, she thinks will T)ring him to 
her arms ; and each several time the sun gilds her dungeon 

* Three months are sapposed to elapse between the second and third 
acts of this drama. 
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walls, she thinlA will shine no more on her captivity. Vain 
kope! This night my vengeance shall be accomplished ! Doubt- 
less, Sir Eaymond thinks her already lost to him for ever — 
and, perchance, his heart but now is torn with pangs of sorrow. 
O glorious reward! O happy hour! The day that shall see him 
plunged into the abyss of despair — and these eyes should ever 
T€goice — should they behold him writhing in anguish as my lips 
shall tell in triumph the doom of his beloved — and then his 
tears, his lamentations, his despair — it wants but this to complete 
my happiness — (rising) then — ^indeed, should I feel that I have 
triumphed — ^then, should I feel my bosom swell with rapture — 
as I gazed upon his prostrate form — and marked his grief 
gush from his bereaved and tortured heaxt--(laugh3 trvamph- 
antly) ha! ha! and, this — this blessed triumph may yet be 
mine— ay, minel No more my heart may melt in tenderness 
— ^no longer can that love, which he so much despised, there 
find a place! Oh blessed be that hatred, which now excludes 
all pity from my breast— and plants an iron portal to oppose 
the returning feebleness of woman — blessed, oh thrice blessed 
be the hour that saw me an upholder and adherent of that 
Tribunal — ^which now invests me with the power of life, and 
death ! But soft — ^the time approaches — the members meet at 
the hour of eleven — my victim calls me — and I come! 

\She lifts up the tapestry , R., and disappears — the stage 
remains vacant for some few moments — then Sir 
Raymond appears at window — his dress is dis- 
ordered and soiled — he looks anxiously around 
him. 
Sir Raymond. Silent ! — no one appears ! — ^my cries cannot 
have reached the mansion — (listens) my pursuers are at fault — I 
have escaped their notice — I shall avail myself of this unex- 
pected refrige. (Clambers over and enters noiselessly) Escaped! 
escaped ! and that, when I thought all hope had fled (passing 
his hand across his forehead and steadying himself on the chair). 
Escaped from the fangs of that all powerful TVibunal — can it 
be founded on reality — br is the basis of all my present thoughts 
a vain, unsubstantial dream? Nay! nay! my brain but too 
well bears the impress of my sorrow (sits). Written in letters 
of fire on my hecu*t is the name of my loved, lost, though not 
forgotten mistress — ^mistress of my heart, my soul — my life — 
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soft and tender mistress of every sentiment o^ love that ever 
kindled in my bosom. Isabella 1 — vain and cruel woman — 
thought you, that by removiag the object of my paaaion, yOB 
would decrease ltd force ? Oh, never! neverl separation but 
serves to odd fuel to my love — and thoughts of her, ao 
now engross my soul that none else can hope to claim a. share 
of that affection. And to what dangers — great, overwhelming 
dangers have I exposed myself — in pursuing the glittering 
mirage. 1 have overrun England te find some traces of her 
fate, but to this hour I have met with no reward ; I know not if 
she lives, and perchance calls but now upon my name — nor if 
the grave has yet received her form, the fairest, that ere did 
honour to, or enriched the reeking vaults of death — (starts) 
Who comes? (listens) Methought I heard a footfiill, and my 
fancy pictures it the footfall of an enemy. An enemy? (SiHerfy) 
"fia ett&nge that I, who ne'er to my knowledge have wronged 
a fHend, or oppressed a foe — 'tis strange that I should thus be 
hunted to the death — that my name should call forth the vilest 
imprecations, and that, wherever my footsteps leave thor 
print, I am taeated as an enemy? And yet — this woman — 
this woman who forgot the two first virtues of a woman's 
nature — modesty and constancy — doubtless would destroy the 
hope of ber present victim — for, I am now convinced that she 
holds her in her grasp. (^Jlisinff') Oh, maddening thought, 
my Agnes at the merey of a riv^! — and that rival, a fuiy! — 
I have appealed to justice — bat I am not heeded; I have ap- 
pealed to strength — and have been defeated; to what now am 
I to have resource? Oh, wjefched fate! st«rn destiny! (Smis 
into the chair and covers hiaface — voices heard without — and the 
glare of torches illumines tlie mjidow — Sn- Raymond starts wp.) 
They come! where can I take refuge? For, without doubt, 
they are my pursuers! Am I again to lose my liberty? Yet, 
there is no time for vain inquiries or regrets, I must conceal 
myself — but where? ah! 

[He rushes to the tapestry at back, lifts it vp, and con- 
ceals himself behind — pause. 
Db Shbivxsbt, Cbamabt, OTid other Confederates of the Secret 
TrUmnai, bearing torches, and drawn swords, appear ai 
uiindow. 
Cramarl. Where is the spy? Mine eyes never lost him as 
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he fled, yet now it seems that he hath escaped us! The Tri- 
bunal will blame our heedlessness, and call us worthy adherents 
and supporters of their interests, if it is thus we watch the 
outlets of the fastness. 

De Shrwesby, By St. Dunstan ! I would as lief have lost a 
limb, than that this had happened. What shall become the 
the safeguard of our stronghold ? if we, on whom the Sacred 
Tribunal rest this weighty trust, do thus suffer an intruder to 
prowl around — to mark and note the issues in his memory. — 
And then to scape uncaptured and unharmed! 

Cramart. Let us enter — ^this dwelling must be searched. 
Attend! {He enters, followed by the rest-^the folhwera search 
the apartment,) 

De Shrioesiy, R. What heavy gloom hangs like a pall with* 
in this chamber! What thickening darkness presses the heart, 
and bids the courage of the brute give place to the dark-tinged 
superstition of the man. Fit home for those who in their 
bosoms cherish the rankling venom of despair, and whose- 
minds long nursed in gloom, are now, like a blighted flowret, 
discoloured and empoisoned by the noxious atmosphere 
around. 

CramarU Why speak you thus? The Tribunal that you 
serve, has always been approved by you- 

De Shriveshy, Unwillingly. Though bound by a chain of 
fealty to the vaults of the tribunal, I yet mourn in my heart 
the events that attached me to their cause. For me, I love 
the free and boundless liberty of thought, when man should 
meet his fellow man in trust, speaking in candour, nor shun- 
ning the gaze that seeks to read unto his heart, when he 
knows that that heart harbours no treachery ! I love not 
those who doud their actions in a veil, and meet their breth- 
ren with deceit upon their lips, and lying in their eyes : — not 
those who, with fair-seeming speech, and stealthy sHding 
words, gain entrance to another's bosom : — not those whose 
thoughts assort so well with their gloomy vaults of secrefsy. 
Nay, nay; the heart that shrouds itself in darkness, can ne'er 
assimilate with mine ; and those whose lives are spent in 
treachery, can ne'er expect a full and faithful servitude. 

CramarU And yet tiiey are well and truly supported by 
their confederates. 
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De Shriveshy. Aye, aye ; by those whose deeds are a 
theirs, and who dread the workings of their vengeance, 

Cramart. 'Tie that that hinds them ; they fear the mighty 
arm of the Tribunal — secret in all its actione and deciaiona. 

£>e Shrivesby. Aye, like the cowardly wolf, they strike un- 

Cramart. 'Tis the only means that can preserve their power. 
The name of the Secret Trihunal strikes awe into every heart ; 
and why? Because its deeda are secret. A court that punished 
in the open day, could not implant terror in the breasts of all ; 
but, "tia when all nature sleeps, and when the traitor ponders 
in solitude, and thinks that an aU-seeing eye follows his 
actions, and that a secret arm is nerved for vengeance — then 
ig it that the native terror of hisheurt awakens; and, trembling 
for his fate, he flings himself upon the mercy of the tribunal 
— but in vain ! The anger of the Court once roused — its 
decisions once past — and there is no hope I The momiag'e 
sun finds his body reeking svith blood, extended on his own 
hearth]! And the cause, the means, of the assassination, aie 
unknown, All would-be traitors think on ihis example of 
secret vengeance, and tremble as the reward of their treason 
is pictured to their eyes! 

De Shrivesbi/. Is it possible that such atrocity can reign, 
and reign unpunished F 

Cramart. You know it well ; your hand has oft been rwBed 
at the command of the Tribunal. 

De Shriveshj. True, true ; the lion that tamely yields him- 
Belf to his pursuers, may not marvel at the hurshness of his 

Cratnart. Lions have, before now, been conquered by thefox, 
as the mightiest in the realm have been conquered by tbia 
Tribunal ; and no power can set its judgments at defiance. 
The obnoxious rivi — the rising courtier — the wily diplo- 
matist — the traitorous subject — are one and all within it, 
grasp ; and even the royal throne itself is not uninfluenced by 
its decisions. Tlici«forc, think not that you uphold a body 
that is too weak to aid itself; nor that this tribunal, jsecret 
though it be, ia unworthy your allegiance. But, enooi 
{tuming to followers) are there any in this chamber ? 

A Gfuird. Marry, we have M'arclicd, but have diw 
nothing. 
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Cramart, The whole mansion must be ransacked ; he must 
not, shall not, escape us. And I swear, that I for one> will 
not return to the Hall of Judgment till I have discovered him ; 
Bor till I bear his body to the tribunal, dead or alive ! Are 
ye willing to bear me company ? 

All, Aye! 

Cramart, Then follow me ! 

De Shriveshy. We go. [ExeunU R. in flat, 

{The tapestry, L., at hack, is then stirred^ and Sib 
Raymond slowly appears from behind it.) 

Sir Raymond, Gone ! — yes. They discovered no trace, 
and they suspected not that their victim was so near them. 
I shall now retrace my footsteps. One said, or swore, he 
would not return till he had captured me, living or dead : I 
wish him a happy voyage of discovery. Farewell, ye hospi- 
table walls, that have shielded me from the minions of the 
secret tribunal. [Goes to window, L. 

Enter, R. H., Walter Talbot. Sir Raymond stands im- 
movable in despair, 

Talbot, Stop, Sir, stop ! Nor think to leave my house un- 
questioned. 

Sir Raymond, I seek not to shun your questioning. 

Talbot, Then why is it you enter a mansion thus stealthily, 
and tremble as its master confronts you ? Your disordered 
dress, this darkness and solitude, all impress me with the 
thought that you have entered this castle for an unlawful pur- 
pose. Speak, and defend yourself I Say, why it is, that in 
the darkness of the night, you come to intrude upon the 
privacy of my estate. Speak, Sir, speak ! 

Sir Raymond, Sir, I sought this mansion as a refuge from 
my enemies. 

Talbot, «Then what crime has driven yon for shelter to its 
walls ? 

Sir Raymond, Crime I If misfortune is a crime, then am I 
guilty : if to be wronged and persecuted is a crime, then am I 
criminal ! But with nought else can I be charged. There are 
some who, like the eagle, soar so high in the path of honour, 
that the very shafts that are levelled for their destruction — 
unable to attaint their brightness or their purity — but serve 
to recoil, with tenfold force, upon the unfeeling arm that 
launched them. 
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Talhot. Well, Sir ! 

Sir Raymond, I have been sorely tried ; and, by those who 
envied me, cruelly iiyured. Envied 1 few now would exchange 
their lot for mine, nor seek further my downfall or my ruin. 
And why? Because no further disgrace could benefit their for- 
tunes ; it could no longer profit them. I have loved long and 
well ; and, while lightened by the smiles of my beloved, I 
thought no demon could intrude upon our love, and shroud 
our thoughts of bliss in unutterable darkness. We thought 
ourselves secure against all the caprices of fortune ; and our 
hearts were so filled with happiness, that there seemed no 
place for despair or gloom to reign, nor reign in triumph. 

TalhoU No misfortune yet appears. 

Sir Raymond. True, Sir ; but these were happier days. 
The mind fondly loves to gloat over the brighter moments of 
existence ; misery shows itself too strongly in reality, to be 
pondered over in imagination. 

Talbot. Misfortunes have inclined you to moralise ; but, re- 
member my time is precious ; and the causes of your strange 
visit are yet unexplained. 

Sir Raymond. By this long prelude, I would have you un- 
derstand the rise of those misfortunes that now encompass 
me. Ill fall the hour that first brought me to the gaze of her 
who has visited the dire consequences of her hatred upon the 
unconscious one who gained the love she envied. Aye, she 
loved, yet loved not with the dinging fondness of a woman, 
but rather with the fiery passion of a fiend I Aye, she 
marked the love I bore her rival, and yet she proffered me 
her heart. Her heart ! — a heart insensible to aU but self — 
a heart so seared in all its purity, that it would have better 
filled the breast of a merciless bravo, than the soft and tender 
bosom of a woman ! I repulsed her with the ^om she 
merited ; and since that day she has pursued me with the 
deadliest hatred. By her agency, was my beloved Agnes torn 
firom my arms; and I have lost all trace of the despoiler and 
her victim. Seeking in vain for some means of discovering 
her prison, my researches led me near this spot ; when, sud- 
denly, as firom the inmost bosom of the earth, sprang forth a 
crowd of armed men. They closed around me, with threaten- 
ing looks; and in harsh accents, accused me as a spy. I 
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/ongfat and fled hither, concealed m3r8elf within this chamber, 

and on their passing onward, was about to escape, when you, 

sir, appeared, and demanded the reasons of my intrusion. I 

have stated them, and trust you will not now withhold me 

the shelter that I seek. 

TalboL Thank heaven, and ray mother's memory, sir, that 
my heart is not steeled against all sentiments of pity — ^thank 
yourself that your tale of blighted love has roused my com- 
passion, and awakened my sympathy — and, above all, thank 
the invisible arm that has preserved you from the minions of 
the secret tribunal ! 

Sir Raymond. Ay ! it was from them, indeed, I have 
escaped. Oh, to heaven I owe a debt of gratitude so deep, 
so profound, as to leave no hope of its repayment. 

TalboU Say not so— fear no longer for your safety — ^let no 
troublous doubts disturb your mind — ^you are under my pro- 
tection, and let that thought give you confidence. But first 
I must inquire the name of the one in whom I am thus inte- 
rested — 

Sir Raymond. My name ? 

Talbot. Ay. 

Sir Raymond. De Trevere — Sir Raymond de Trevere — 

Talbot. What ! The name that aye at court, was coupled 
with my wife's I The name of the one to whom I have vowed 
eternal vengeance ; the name that served with hers as a scofP, 
a jest, a byeword ? 

Sir Raymond. Then your name is — 

Talbot. Walter Talbot— Baron of Raycjiffe ! A name that 
you, vile seducer, have stripped of its honour, whose purity 
yon have sullied, and whose dignity you have degraded ; mise- 
rable corrupter, think not to claim the shelter of this roof ; 
its very walls would fall to crush the one who has dishonoured 
their master's wife — their master's name ! 

Sir Raymond. Sir ! 

Talbot. Ay, you frown and flush, as the catalogue of your 
crimes is thus unrolled. You tremble as you confront the 
husband of your victim. / give thee shelter ; I would have 
thee scourged, and with thy naked back bearing the blood- 
red letters of thy guilt, drive thee to the dungeons of thine 
enemies ! Start not, nor seize thy sword ; 'tis the weapon 
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of a gentleiuan, and is ill borne, when borne by a seducer. 
Ay ! seducer, and of the darkest shade ; one who would seduce 
a feeble woman from her plighted faith, tear her from the 
heart that has cherished her, and plunge her into a corre- 
sponding depth of shame and infamy ! 

Sir Eaymond, 'Tis false ! False as the woman on whom you 
place such blind reliance. Tis to those who bear your name, 
and to those alone, that I owe the misfortunes that have 
bowed me to the earth. Tis that wife, whom you defend so 
dearly, that I but now have pictured, as pursuing both me and 
an innocent girl with her deadliest hatred ; 'tis that wife, who, 
dead to shame and honour, and all those virtues that exalt a 
woman's nature, offered herself to me ; aye, and has thus per- 
secuted me for refusing her licentious offers 1 Then shall you 
goad and outrage me with the epithet of seducer, when thy 
wife would seduce me from the sacred love I bear another! 
When I have fled, and torn myself from her embrace — ay, you 
start ! — as I would from the first breath of a pestilence ; when 
I have borne wrong and torture, when, by a word, I could 
have escaped all — all — haki I received with passion, the offers 
of one who calls herself your wife, and has plighted you her 
faith for ever. Ah ! well may the pallor of rage gather on 
your brow ; well may your heart swell for vengeance on the one 
who has thus dishonoured you ! 

Talbot Slave, thou liest 1 *tis a base, unworthy peigury; 
'tis thou who has tampered with her virtue, and by her hast 
been repulsed. 

Sir Raymond, Let heaven be my witness — 

Talbot. Seek not to shield, nor shroud, thy corrupting ac- 
tions with those vain and fearful oaths ; but, if thou art not a 
coward, as thou art a villain {strikes him) draw I 

Sir Eaymond (furiously). That blow has sealed your doom: 
on your blind i^orance be the consequences of our conflict. 
By heaven, it seems that all who bear the name of JRaycliffe, 
are bent on my destruction 1 The baroness seeks to destroy 
my happiness, and the baron seeks my life. I defy you all — fate 
can possess no darker punishment (feels for sword). What! no 
blade within my scabbard ? Ah, those villains wrenched it 
from me. I am lost I 

Talbot. No, Sir ; you ore in the power of a man of honour ; 
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one who has never made his word the shield for faithlessness ; 
and therefore, think not, that hj any shallow excuse, yon can 
avert your just punishment. ( WaUcing up the stage to the end 
of the stdts of armoitr,) Here, Sir, are a pair of pistols, 
(Taking a brace of large pistols from the head-piece,) Since 
you have lost your sword, perhaps these will serve you. 

Sir Raymond, I have inwardly sworn to fight, and having 
done so, it concerns me not whether the weapons be swords^ 
or pistols. Are they charged ? (Taking one.) 

Talbot. They are. (WcUks to some little distance from Sir 
Raymond.) And now, when a few moments may seal your 
lips for ever, let not your spirit wing its flight, bearing the 
calumny you have circulated. Here, while in my hand I 
hold the weapon that can, by a mere touch, abase you in all 
your pride of youth and health, with the mouth of this deadly 
instnunent levelled at your heart, and with my hand upon the 
spring that can send forth speedy death, I implore you, con- 
fess, that the virtue of my wife is untainted — ^retract the 
falsehood that you have spread to her dishonour. 

Sir Raymond, Think you to glean more truth from me, 
when a pistol is pointed at my heart, than when I speak in 
friendship or in candour. What I have said is true, and none 
can question, nor can I deny its truth, were the mouths of a 
thousand arquebuses pointed at my bosom I 

Talbot, Then lay not thy death to my account — prepare I 
One ! two I three ! ! {They fire-Talbot falls,) 

Sir Raymond {supporting him). Behold to what thy faith in 
woman has reduced you —and in one so false. 

Talbot False I She never — was false — ^to me. IDies. 

Sir Raymond. Dead ! confiding and misguided man ; to 
have thus provoked thy death. To have remorselessly 
kindled the flame of rage within my heart, and taunted me 
tin passion commanded my words and deeds, till my arm 
wrought an unconscious judgment ; for despite he fell in open 
combat, I feel a strange and unwonted awe steal on my 
brain, as I gaze on the motionless shape of my victim, and 
think that my hand is unwillingly stained with another's blood* 
Blood shed in the outburst of my rage — ^blood sacrificed to 
my fririous wrath ! Oh, I am guilty — ^guilty 1 and with the 
calm object of my bUnd and heedless friry extended «t my feet, 
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vevealed m ali the ghastliness of death, and fiBeling that my 
UQvelenting hand has laid him thus, amid this gloom and 
silence, there seems to hover his departed spirit, that reproaches 
me with so awful an offence, hred hy a passing insult. Oh, spirit 
of the dead, take my poor and henceforth wretched life, but 
send the breath and glow of sense to this poor mass of clay ! 
(Kneeling beside the body,) Methinks I feel much Hke a mur- 
derer ! — and this poor mortal's spirit, as it glides to heaven, 
bears on its outspread wings my spotless shield; and alter 
sullying it from the ruby current of my victim's blood, shall 
lay it, a smoking witness of my guilt, at the feet of heaven's 
Monarch and my Judge ! {Noise without.) Who comes J 
$ fear — I tremble for this action like a murderer I I have 
no hope, no wish to fly ; and in place of the bright rays of 
hope, my mind, my heart, form but one dark abyss of despair. 
^Buries his Jme m his hands,) 

Enter hurriedlfn at back, De Shrivbsbt, Cramart, and ths 

Guards. 

Gramart, Methonght, in searching, I heard the report of 
an arquebuse, and — What I How comes this ? The bleeding 
corse of a cavalier ! And, stay, mourning him is the one Ibr 
whom we seek. Secure him. (Guards secure Sir Raymond). 
Can it be, villain, that to the character of a spy, you add the 
crime of murder ? And your victim the owner of this mansion, 
the Baron of Raycliffe. Guards, bind him ! 

Sir Redmond, Murderer! I am no murderer^ — ^no more 
than those who, shielded by the darkness of the night, with 
unfounded accusations, sought my lif^ — no more than those 
who, in secret, steal on th&r unconscious victim. This gen- 
tleman fell in fair and open combat ; and (unsheathing Tal- 
bot's siuord) here is his sword, that will prove my truthM- 
ness on any who dare gainsay it. 

De Shrtvesby. 'T is vain to hope for success against such 
aumbers. The report of one pistol alone was heard ; and, 
Airther, where are the witnesses that always attend in mortal 
combats of this nature ? But in a chamber alone, and while 
you were*€eeing om^ pursuit, I doubt not that this gentleman 
Ml by the hand of an assassin, and that assassin, yourself. 
Be that titHt may; yon are accused by us of espial, and, there- 
fore, yield! 
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Sir Raymond (throwing the aword). Be it so. Convey me 
where jou will, I care not. I now may but court the death 
tliat can abridge my torments ! 

CramarL Lead on. 

EjfUer Isabella Montbsford» R. H. 

Isabella, Hold! Gentlemen, explain the cause of this 
disturbance. 

CramarU Madam, 'tis there {jxmta to body), 

iBabeUa. Walter ! (Goes to body). Stark, cold, and bleed- 
ing 1 Ohl De Shrived)y, where is the one that did this deed? 

De Shnvesby, Behold him ! (Shows Sir Raymond). 

leaheUa. What, that gentleman ? Ah ! Sir Raymond, you 
aire mine at last, for this is murder ! 

Sir Baynoui, Again! My pursuing demon then still 
haunts me. Wh&t would you now ? Vulture — ever near to 
death, for ever gloating o'er destruction — what would you now ? 
See ! I am bound — scorned as a murderer ; and thou art the 
cause of his, thy husband's^ death, and my destruction. Away 
with me ! Wolves, destroy me ! Plunge me within the most 
loathiBome depths of dark and hideous secresy, or, with foul 
and scoffing mockeries of justice, rob me of my worthless life ! 
— ^but kt thos^ vaults, which mayhap will close on me for ever, 
hide me from her fearful sight, and place a wall of adamant to 
rid me of her hated presence ! 

De Skrivesby. Unreligious man, thus with thy wild ravings 
to disturb the sacred grief of a bereaved and mourning woman ! 
Since thou kqowest not how to demean thyself before the one 
who moums thy victim, our dungeons must hide thy madness 
from our eyes {touches the portrait at hack, which springs open, 
4uyd discovers a dark passage). Madam, we attend your orders. 

Isabeiia* Away with him ! 1 follow. 

Cnmatt. Guards, to the Tribunal. 

[^Exeunt Db Shrivbsbt, Cram art, and Sir Ray- 
mond guarded, by the secret passage, 

Isabella (Jbllowing them). He shall be mine — ^for all old 
love will soon decay, in the vaults of the Tribunal ! 

Drop falls, 

SND OF THIRD ACT. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE L — A Vault in the Svbterraneous Prisons of the Secret Tr ibunal 

Doors, L. C. Door, L. H. 

Enter Agnes Clairmont, L. H. 

Agnes, Two months — for two months have I pined within 
this dungeon, deprived of light, of air, save the sickly glimmer 
of a dying lamp, or the rank and noisome atmosphere of 
these deep-hidden vaults. For three months deprived of the 
presence of my Raymond, and for two months the object of 
the strange and capricious tyranny of an unsuccessful rival. 
Rival, indeed, she was, though, unless blinded by her vanity, 
she could not have hoped, even for a moment, to enchain the 
love and devotion of a chivalrous nature. Her pent-up ven- 
geance, unable to vent itself upon the one who first kindled 
its sleeping embers, now rushes, in an overwhelming torrent 
of liquid flame, towards the destruction of his more successful 
mistress. Oh ! Raymond, could I but see thee once, once 
before her hate should triumph, I would submit to my destiny 
in peace — aye, in peace, though at the name of my sentence 
freemen would shudder in their cheerful homes; could T be- 
hold him once, my head would be laid on the block in scornftil 
contempt of the power of mine enemies, feeling that there was 
a spirit that filled my dying form, sacred from the corrupting 
influence of their sacrilegious hands. I have lost all, my love, 
my liberty, which is now reduced to these two gloomy vaults ; 
and now, though without hope, I must prepare for judgment. 

[Exit L. H. 
The doors, L. C, are opened, and Sir Raymond is 

discovered guarded by Db Shrivbsbt, Cramart, 

and Guards. 
Cramart. Enter; this dungeon is vacant. You will not 
fill it long, for the Tribunal is now assembling, and their 
judgments are not of mercy (pushes Sir Raymond in and closes 
doors). 

Sir Raymond. Scoundrel ! to taunt me with my fate. Ah ! 
he is gone, and I am alone — again imprisoned — with death. 
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the grim monarch, reigning in the future. Can I hope for 

life, for mercy, irom a tribunal that fears neither an earthly 

nor a heavenly ruler, whose decrees are secret, and whose 

adherents are desperate. No ; my day of happiness has long 

since closed, the twilight has passed away, and now the 

darkening night of despair draws quickly near me. Be it so ; 

'tis vain longer to hope for fortune, she has fled (kans 

thoughtfully against the wall, L. 1 W.). 

Enter Agnbs Clairmont, L. 

Agnes, The hour approaches ; the Tribunal meet at eleven 
o^clock, and ten has already tolled. Be it my lot to — 

Sir Raymond (stupified), Agnes ! 

Agnes. Ah ! — that voice — /tis he ! my Raymond ! (sinks 
fainting on his shoulder). 

Sir Raymond, Rouse thee, dearest — speak to me, and 
let me, as of old, hang upon the words that fall from thy 
ruby lips — let thine eyes, as in days long past, speak comfort 
to my broken spirit. Though in imprisonment we meet, love 
gilds these rugged walls ; though in adversity we meet, love 
can cheer all human misery. Then banish despair ; for if we 
live, we live in happiness, or if we die, we die together, 

Agnes (reviving). Your words are words of comfort, Ray- 
mond, and cause once more my heart to swell with happiness ; 
but through the bright rays of present hope, loom the black- 
ening clouds of future misery. True it is that we are met, 
but, if my forebodings are truthful, the time of our separation 
is near at hand. This night — in some few moments — am I 
to be arraigned before the Secret Tribunal : and, without 
doubt, the woman who has caused our ruin will be there to 
witness the condemnation of her rival. Then, with love only 
for my crime, and hatred for my judge, I can scarcely hope for 
Aught but death. 

Sir Raymond, Death ! Shall that . dark shadow dare to 
lay his icy hand on thy beauteous form — shall he dare to 
claim thee as his own in the full flush of youth and health — shall 
he dare to wrench thee from a heart that loves thee as does 
mine. No, no, he cannot — will not. All nature would mourn 
thy death ; and the white snowdrop would bend its lovely 
head still lower, and weep the glittering dewdrops that gem 
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its spotless leaves, if it could but know that thou hadst left its 
earth for ever; while all the good and beautiful would mouiU 
thee as their queen. No, no, thou must not die. Angels» 
indeed, would rejoice as they conveyed thee to their kingdom, 
and with triumphant shouts rend the very vaults of heaven ; but 
thou wouldst leave a dreary blank in this faithM heart, that 
not^all the treasures of the world could fill. 

Agnes. Speak not thus, Raymond ; despair not thus. 
Siir RaymoTid. How can I gaze upon thy lovely face, and not 
let houghts of thy death distract my brain, hold all my senses 
under the dominion of the black futurity? Can the hand 
that tears me from thee, be a woman's ? I doubt it; I doubt 
my very life ; I doubt all — save thy love. I shall cease to 
be cherished, even in one solitary heart, for it soon will cease 
to beat ; while I, whose life is worthless, who am but the toy 
of fortune, unknown, uncared for by all but thee, am permitted 
to linger out a dark and aimless life, with thy death- shriek 
still ringing in my braiii. No 1 if we must die, our souls 
shall fiee from earth together ! 

Agnes, Despair not yet ; IE may not even this night be 
sentenced. For two months have I been the inmate of this 
vault ; and, for that time, I have been undisturbed by the 
tribunal. 

Sir Raymond. Two months ! Can it be possible, that ia 
this damp and dreary dungeon, you have passed the days of 
sunshine, and the nights of placid moonlight ; that you have 
existed for two months within these humid walls ? . 

Agnes. Aye ; since I was inveigled from the Tower, 'tis 
now three months : three months since, with fair and soothing* 
words, she lured me from my prison. Scarcely had I left its 
walls, when I was transported to her mansion ; and there, 
for one whole month, 1 lived— a prisoner. When that time had 
passed, I was conveyed to this dungeon by a secret passage ; 
and for two months iti doors have been ever closed to tne. 

Sir Raymond. Then, mayhap, our sentence will be eternal 
imprisonment. I care not, since 'tis life with you, to me it is 
eternal happiness. Liberty! the word is empty mockery. Free- 
dom ! 'tis worthless, save when the same free air of heaven — 
that gives new vigour to my heart, and nerves my arm, in thy 
defence, with the strength of steel — save when that welcome 
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bteexe 'hoA thy brow, and brings anew the blooming rose of 
Leakh to thy fast fading cheek. While this dungeon, dark, 
ccid, gloomy though it be, is to me a paradise, since it con- 
tains the one who alone endears me to this world. (Agnes 
si^,) Ah, you sigh ; to you, the future is dimmed 4)y the 
gloom of these dungeon vaults ; you long for liberty. Well, 
well, I cannot blame you ; if you love to breathe the fresh pure 
air (^ freedom, and, under no restraint, to roam at will 
among the countless beauties of nature, rendered priceless 
from their long estrangem^t ; if you love to feel that no arm 
is nerved again to grasp, and draw you to imprisonment; 
your hopes and wishes are but mine, save that I dso long for 
vengeance on those who have robbed me of my fame and 
liberty. (Paases,) Could we not escape ? I have an aged 
uncle at the Court of Louis, -King of France; and once in 
Paris, the Louvre would afford a sure and welcome re^fuge. 
Oh, that prospect is so dazzling, that mine eyes are dimmed 
with the very lustre of my thoughts ; and yet — ( Bell tolls for 
execution. Sir Raymond and Aonbs stand entranced^ while the 
Chords, entering hy doors in fat, gradually sun'ound them.) 

Cramart {entering). Hoi ho! it seems your time has been 
passed in pleasant company. I knew not that this chamber 
was so agreeably inhabited ; therefore you must make as much 
as possible of your short interview, for if so it happens that 
your head falls not this night, I shall contrive to separate you 
before your next examination. Enough ; the Court is assem- 
bled. Guards, conduct the prisoners to the tribunal ! 

{Exeunt Sir Raymond and Aones, guoided; Cra- 
mart foUomng.) 

SCENE IL— 7%e HaU qf Judgment, Raised seat for the President 
covered with blacky L. H. Tliree tiers of seats, rising one above 
another, R. C. and L. C, at back, 'Closed orates, C. in fat, through 
which is seen another dimly lighted vault The HctU of Judgment to be 
hung round with black, worked with white and crimson symbols ; a few 
dim oil lamps to be placed B. and L ; the Members and their President 
wearing masks, ana robed in Mack, are seated when the scene is dis^ 
coverea. 

President, I see our members are all assembled — the lamps 
are buming dimly in their niches — ^the black and solemn 
panoply df death is hung around — and we wait but for the 
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Let them draw near In terror; let them gaze long L 
and wistfully for a Htray glance of mercy, that, perchance, 
may unconscious dart from beneath our vizors. Here, death, [ 
and death alone, can reign supreme ! Ha! ha ! let ns pay 
becoming reverence to the monarch of despair ; let us lay onr 
humhle allegiance at his footstool ; and with our ensigns — 
the headless trunks of the victims of the block, and our loud 
sounding mil^ic, their dying groans — let us worship him in 
triumph ! 

Voice without. Room, room for the accused ! 

£nter Sie Raymond and Agnbs, guarded, and CftAMAaT,R. H. 
Cramarl. My Lord President, I now deliver up my pnao- 



President, It is well. Clerk, read the common accusation. 
Ckrk (rising, reads). " Sir Raymond de Trevere, Knight of 
" the most uoble Order of the Garter, and Agnes Clair- 
" mont — Yon stand airaigned before this most righteous 
" tribunal, charged as spies upon its secret actions. You 
" are charged as obtaining unlawful knowledge of the 
" movements and intentions of this most righteous 
" tribunal, for the purposes of treachery, and betrayal to 
" its enemies ; therefore, you are brought before the 
"judges this night, to receive your sentence, and to 
" abide by the same." 
President. IVisoners, hear you your accusation ? You are 
brought before this tribunal to receive your sentence. Re- 
member, we here dispense with all the mockenes of exnniina- 
I tioQ ; once accused, and your crime ia — for aH purposes of your 
I judges, proved. But, in this case, you have been heard to 
I express sentiments of aversion to, and to speak also derisively 
1 of, this sacred tribunal. Moreover, you, Sur Raymond de 
!, were captured in the very act of espial j therefore, 
lope of pardon. Let your accuser stand forth ! 
IsABBLLA MoNTEBFOHD appears. L. H. 
President. Rise, rise all, and perform your lowliest saluta- 
tions to this lady. (The memiers rise and how to the Baronets.) 
Madam, yon are welcome ; and it is to be hoped that you 
I come to bear a principal part in this night's Irial. 
I profouudest homage. 
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Isabella, Tlumks, my Lord President. I beg of yoa, pro- 
ceed. 

IVeaident The trial waited for the presence of the accaser. 
Will it please you to tender your accusation. 

Isabella. 'T& needless, for it is aLready done. To you, have 
I accused these prisoners privately ; I need not repeat this 
accusation before the assembled court. 

Sir Bojfmond, Well, indeed, may you blush to accuse the 
innocent in public ; well may your guilt and shame seek to 
shroud itself in secresy ; well may it shrink and cower from 
the sted&st gaze of honesty! To you who compose the 
members of a lawless tribunal, I address not empty words, 
your false and peijured judgments call for, and will receive, 
a heai^ punishment ; but 'tis to her, whom Satan and hell's 
craftsmen have fashioned in the likeness of a woman, that 
now I speak. I know full well, that dark indeed must be the 
crime that could call the mantling flush of shame to her cheek, 
or cause her, even for a moment, to swerve from her career 
of guilt. An adulterous wife — a heartless woman — she stands 
before you ; and not all the thunders of excommunication 
could shake her obdurate will. Then, to such a woman, it is 
also vain to plead; and 1 know well the answer that will es- 
cape her lips, when I ask her, if — with the All-seeing eye of 
Almighty power watching her decision — she will, by a vile, 
pe^ured accusation, encompass the destruction of one whose 
thoughts and deeds alike are innocent. 

Isabella. I can, I will! (Retires and sils to the R. of Presir 
dent^s seat. J 

President, Frisoner, you hear this noble lady's answer ; and 
she, thus having maintained her accusation, it now remains 
for me but to pronounce your doom. — Yet stay ; your fellow- 
prisoner is also accused, and brought this night before us, 
charged with a similar crime. Clerk, you have read her 
accusation likewise? 
Ckrk. I have, my lord. 

President. And, methinks, they have both the same fair 
lady as their accuser ? 

Agnes. Ay, my lord. Her revengeful and destructive nature 
would not be satiated by a solitary victim. No ; the same 
accusation, proffered in the hope of tearing from me one 
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dearer to me than life, TnnBt overwhelm us both. Two innO' 
cent hearts mast fall victims, and must be offered as sacrifices 
at the shrine of the demon of hatred; nor will that 'fierce and 
vindictive spirit be appeased mitil it gloats in unholy triumph 
o*er our silent tombs. To her heart neither tears nor suppiica- 
tions can hope to win a passage. In her heart no pasfikm, 
save that of gloiy in oust despair, now can reign. But to 
you, gentlemen, who sit in judgment on her victtms^ and 
thus constitute yoursdves ike instruments of her revenge, I 
now address my prayers. (Kneeling.) Here, with toy knees 
upon my kindred dust, I implore your pardon and yotar cle- 
mency, not for myself, but for this noble gentleman, my fel- 
low prisoner. If I unconsciously have merited your displea- 
sure, let me receive my punishment; but add not further tor- 
ture to my brain by permitting me to die in the belief that he 
is likewise to become the prey of the dreaded execuitioiier. 
Oh, grant him merey, so that my last momenfts may not be 
distracted by the thought that I, by causing him to search fbr 
the place of my imprisonment, have been made unwittingly 
the means of his destruction ! 

President, Peace ! Calm not your fears of death with yatn 
and unfounded hopes of pardon. Look around you. You 
behold the members of this tribunal robed in gloomy sable. 
You behold them immovable as they listen to your prayers for 
mercy. I tell you that their hearts are not more sensible to 
your entreaties than though they were made of the marble ob 
^hich they sit throned in silent and repulsive gloom. But I 
see'that my tongue is become the master of my duties. At- 
tend, and disturb the repose of this court with no supplications 
for pardon or for mercy, while I do give you information of 
your sentence. Heser it. {Reads a paper given him by the 
Clerk,) ** Sir Raymond de Trevere and Agnes Clainnont, 
you are hereby sentenced to be removed on l^e instant fi^om 
the tribunal where this sentence may be read, to your sevend 
dungeons, and after, on the stroke of twelve, to be led to the 
ohamber of execution, there to be a^udged the pains and 
penalties of death. Such is the doom of this most righteous 
tribunal." 

Sir Raymond. See you, Agnes, there is no further hope; 
and, since we are to die, let us even die as befits the glory of 
our names and the honour of our forefathers ! 
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PmidenU Attend. Yoa both have full well perceived the 
^omen of this assembly; you must know that ye stand before 
a hoAy who fear none, bat whom all fear ; before whose dread 
(xibimal monarchs have trembled, and under the weight of 
whose avenging arm princes have ftdlen. Then of such a 
tribonal it were an honour and a glory to be esteemed a mem- 
ber — to have the power of life and death o'er firiends and 
enemies — ^to be attended and obeyed by countless myrmidons 
— and to have the power, the glorious power, of revenge and 
reward ! Seeing this; as ye cannot fail to do, I know that 
with gratefulness you will accept our usual offer. You are 
doomed this night to die ^ in a few hours you will be beyond 
the power of all earthly aid, all human rescue, if you accept not 
this alternative I offer you the privilege of becoming a mem- 
ber of this tribunal — of having a voice in its decisions, and 
becoming the possessor of high boundless power. Raymond de 
Trevere, it is to you alone I speak, your fellow prisoner must 
die. Ah, I see you start ; you like not the glittering prospect ; 
bat remember, on the one hand is a fast approaching and a 
violent death, while on the other is a life, and a life of power. 
You have but to decide. 

Sir Baynumd, My Lord President, since that is the title 
that is given you by the breathing statues that surround your 
judgment seat, the tools and creatures of your will ; — the deci- 
sion that should prevent me becoming a member of your 
bloodthirsty tribunal will not occupy me long. You offer life, 
'tis true — but a life of degradation. You offer power — but 'tis a 
power as lawless as that of a desperate band of freebooters, 
who ravage and despoil the peaceful habitations that dot the 
confines of their mountain fastness. You offer dominion over 
the guardians of your secresy, and uninterrupted rule over 
these regions d despair. The life offered by your tribunal is 
worthless, since it extends to me alone, and not to the help- 
less victim of a rival's vengeance. The power is also useless 
and dishonourable, since it is that of a secret band of cowardly 
assassins ; and much exceeding the pangs of death must be the 
torture, or brighter than an angeFs radiance must be the 
reward, that could induce me to assume the rank of a mur- 
derer captain. No, no ; not all the dark horrors of a mid- 
night execution, nor the heart-rendiiig iMirrows of a blighted 
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love, could 80 unstring the nerves of my resolve as to permit 
me to accept such a dishonourable offer. No ; continue to 
glut over the mangled forms of the victims of the executionefi 
and live on among the shades and spirits of those who often 
here have stood to receive their doom of death. Let their 
shrieks for mercy, as they are torn from the sight of their 
ruthless assassins, continue to satisfy your cruelty; — ^let the 
ever-thickening atmosphere of tears and sighs still enshroud 
you from the human gaze, but seek not to draw an honour- 
able nature to the vortex of abasement ; and having dishonoured 
him by imprisonment, seek not further to plunge him within 
the depths of the lowHest dishonour. Lead me to death-— 
my last moments will be brightened as I gaze backwards on 
the past, and think that I have spumed the means of my dis- 
grace with the indignation they deserved. 

President. Enough. Since you have rejected thus our 
proffer, you know — have heard — your doom. Speak not fiuv 
ther in your defence : it is needless ; and groans and prayers 
are alike unheeded by this tribunal. Further, let me warn 
you to restrain the action of your tongue? for such as revile 
this court, we have the rack : — ^you shudder ; you know well 
that it can call forth other accents than those of derision from 
the most courageous. But we lose time : — away with them — 
stifle their cries! (Sir Raymond and Agnbs are borne off 
L.H. The President turns to the members.) Gentlemen, the 
Tribunal is dissolved. [Exeunt all but Isabella, slowly^ J}y 
the ffrates at back — ^Music] 

Isabella (rising, and pacing the vault.) They are gone, 
though they are the instruments of my will, how I detest 
their presence. And to be forced, while he was here stand- 
ing, breathing defiance of me, and openly confessing his love 
for her, to wear a dissimulatiug mask of calmness : — while her 
presence drove me well nigh to madness — while, with these 
very hands, I could have torn her limb from limb ; ay, and 
gloried in her tortures — while, if these eyes could have struck 
fire to her heart, and withered her in all her beauty, I would 
have done it ; ay, and triumphed in her hideousness — I was 
compelled, before these prating dolts, to seal my lips, and to 
preserve the calmness of my features. Ah ! now can Igive 
vent to my gladness — now could I sing aloud for joy— this 
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night my toil will be rewarded ; my vengeance, and my curse, 
fnll be fttlfilled. Yet, this night, as he defied his judges, in 
all the pride of manly honesty, my heart yearned to him 
rtnoigely. and I longed for a moment to save him from the 
block ; yet, when he turned his flashing eyes upon me, and 
denounced me as an adulteress, the pent-up currents of my 
hatred i^ain gushed forth, and by his looks, his doom was 
sealed. Fool, fool! thrice fool that he was, to detest and 
stand aloof from me — ^to place all the fervour of his love upon 
an undeserving bosom« Could he not read a woman's heart ? 
Could he not tell, tiiat vile and depraved though it be, there 
yet exists, within its core, some sparks of kindliness a gentle 
word can rouse ? Could he not feel that he acted harshly in 
tiios indignantly spurning me from his breast, with looks and 
words that now cause me to gloat in triumph o'er his despair, as 
he is borne to execution. No, no, vain man ; his virtue was 
too austere. Well, well, let it pass ; and let him tear his 
flesh, and gnash his teeth in unavailing regrets, as he thinks 
to what a death it has conducted him. (Bell tolls,) Ah I 
Sir Raymond de Trevere — cower, tremble at that sound, for 
iis thy death knell ! {Retires up the stage,) 

The procession to the chamber of execution passes he^ 
hind the grates from L. to R. in the following 
order: — Two assistants^ robed in scarlet^ each 
bearing a black wand, and a mementum mori. 
Six Assistants robed in white, two by two, bearing 
torches. Six guards with halberds. The heads- 
man masked. Sir Ratmond andAas^B. Guards, 
Assistants in black, (Twelve o'clock strikes,) 
Isabella, Behold my triumph : in some few moments the 
heart that despised me will have ceased to beat ; and his fair 
mistress, too, her beauty will fade, when seized upon by the 
cold hand of death. Ha! ha! this joy is overwhelming; but 
I am calm — ay, calm. Twelve o'clock, the mystic hour of 
night, has just rung out ; its chimes, also, rang out the soul 
of Sir William Creville ; but he would have given worlds for 
a glance of love frbm me. Poor knight I see, 'tis now three 
months since he died, and that I was his confessor. Stay I 
did he not entrust a secret to my keeping } He did ; and 
this packet, also, did I find upon his corse. (Taking the 
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packet from her bosom,) '' To be opened three montiis aSoer 
my death.*' The three months have elapsed ; and to divert 
my thoughts from Raymond's fast approaching death, I will 
peruse it; for I am calm — ^yes, calm. Methinks he said thai 
an infant was stolen from its parents, and adopted by those 
whose names are here contained, I would fam know them. 
A stolen child touches me nearly ; for my infent brother, so 
the nurses told, was even, while a tender babe, stolen from its 
mother's bosom. Now let me set my doubts at rest for ever. 
QOpene the packet and reads — pause.) Ah I what means this? 
great heaven, 'tis as I suspected! Sir William Greville's 
uncle, stole my brother, young Montesford. JiCt me now 
read further, and discover if he still exists ; I long to press 
the lost one to my heart. I, w ho never knew a brother's love — 
I, whom no guardian hand trained in the steps of early child- 
hood. {Tears open another paper — pause — she starts j and the 
paper trembles in her hand.) What I Almighty Father, is 
it true, or do the . faded characters jeer and mock me-^ 
De Trevere, the name of those who adopted my brother, and 
called him Sir Raymond de Trevere — my victim, then, is he ! 
{Rushing up the stage.) Guards ! guards ! help ! Death ! 
death ! death ! calls ye — come ! {Bell tolls) — -come— come — I 
say I {Ghiards and assistants rush in R. and L.) 

Isabella. Slaves, speed to the headsman ; bid him, on the 
peril of his life, lay his polluting hands upon his prisoners — 
set them instantly free, and bring them to me here; tarry 
not — away ! {Exeunt guards and assistants R.) Oh, I de- 
serve this fearful judgment; my hatred is the ruin of my 
name — fbr Raymond is my brother 1 Ah I my heart swells 
and pants within this unrelenting bosom ; my surprise, my 
remorse, will overwhelm me. I long to see him, and to 
throw myself at his feet. Ah, here comes news ! 

Enter Db Shrivesby, L., mussing. 

Isabella. Oh, joy ! De Shrivesby, tell me — ^tell me quick — 
where are the prisoners .•• Speak ! 

De Shrivesby. Madam — the axe has fallen ! 

Isabella {starting back.) Villain, 'tis false ! 'tis a vile and 
perjured He : heaven's judge could not have made me their 
executioner ! Slave, respect a woman's misery ! 
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De Shrweshy. By heaven, madam, never did I speak more 
truly. 

Isabella (staggers). Ay, truth is written in thy face. Help 
me, I am faint ! — my — my heart has hurst — help — help me ! 
{De Shrwedfy supports her^ hd she sinks at the foot of thejudg' 
fnent seat^ arid placing her handkerchief to her mouthy lets it fall, 
covered with blood), Raymond, I die at the foot of thy 
judgment seat — ^thou art avenged ! {Sinks back). 

De Shrioesby, Raymond ! — stay ! — she must mean Cramart's 
prisoner, Sir Raymond de Trevere ; and he, with his companion. 
is not yet executed. Alas, I have innocently slain her I hut 
soft, here Cramart comes with the true prisoners. 

Enter, R. H., Cramart, Sir Raymond, Agnbs, guards, and 
assistants. The President and members enter L. H. The 
headsman leaning an his axe, and guards appear behind the 
grate. 

Cramart, Madam, hehold the prisoners ! 

President. Ay, according to your wishes, your commands, 
their doom is cancelled — ^they are free ! (Isabella slightly raises 
herself, and points to Agnes, but tmable to speak, falls back — 
dead,) 

De Shrivesby (kneeling, and placing his hand on her heart). 
Silence ! Disturh her not : even here let death he sacred ! 
(Soft music.) 

The Curtain Falls. 

Disposition of the Characters at the Fall of the 

Curtain. 

J^ Guards. The Headsman. Guards. g 
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